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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—_>——__ 
WING to the great authority conceded to the Speakers of 
the two French Chambers, it has often been said that 
France is governed by a trinity of Presidents,—of the Republic, 
of the Senate, and of the Chamber of Deputies.. M. Le Royer, 
the President of the Senate, has now resigned owing to ill- 
health, after having occupied his great position with undi- 
minished credit for eleven years. His successor has not yet 
been appointed; but the Republican parties, who control the 
majority, have fixed upon M. Jules Ferry, who will therefore 
probably be elected. He is one of the strongest, and one of 
the most unpopular men in France, being hated for his 
antagonism to mob rule, for his bitter anti-clericalism, and 
for his conquest of Tonquin, which dooms a certain number 
of conscripts annually to perish in the Tropics. It was said, 
when M. Carnot was elected, that, had the choice fallen on 
M. Ferry, Paris was prepared to descend into the streets. In 
this election he comes to the front again, and there can be 
little doubt that he is designated by bis friends as an alterna- 
tive candidate for the Presidency, the idea steadily growing 
that the Panama scandals have ruined M. Carnot’s chance. M. 
Ferry would probably govern more steadily than any man in 
France; but it remains to be seen whether his unpopularity, 
alike with the Right and the Extremists, will permit him to 
be elected by the Assembly. A plébiscite bears down any 
Opposition, but rot so a vote of the politicians. 











A new party is said to be forming itself in Germany, which 
is expected greatly to influence politics. The squires, farmers, 
and small freeholders, especially in Prussia, are greatly irri- 
tated by the low prices, which they ascribe to the new Treaties 
framed during General Caprivi’s Administration. They met, 
therefore, on Saturday in Berlin, to the number of four 
thousand, and founded an Agrarian League, which is to 
refuse support to any candidates not pledged to rigid Pro- 
tectionism, to the rejection of commercial treaties, and to 
the reduction of taxes payable by agriculture. The League 
is also understood to demand the dismissal of Count 
Caprivi, and to subordinate all political interests to the 
interests of agriculture. The League is receiving adhesions 
from all parts of the Empire, the Peasants’ League with 
forty thousand members has merged itself in it, and the Anti- 
Semite Associations offer it their alliance. So powerful is it, 
indeed, that on Wednesday the Emperor made a speech in 
which he professed his devotion to agriculture, hinted that it 
could only be benefited by a complicated and arduous “ policy 
demanding much time,” and adjured his audience to remain 
loyal. The new party is the stronger, because it includes 
most of the Conservatives, who are loyalists before everything ; 
and who, on great occasions, vote always with the Royal or 
Imperial Government. Their revolt, or even their abstention, 
would leave the Liberals masters of the situation. They will 
hardly go quite so far, but they will undoubtedly try to make 





bargains, and their annoyance constitutes a new difficulty for 
the Imperial Government, impeding, for instance, the new 
commercial treaty with Russia, now in course of arrangement, 


The union between Sweden and Norway is in great danger 
of being broken. The two States are far more loosely tied 
together than Britain and Ireland will be under the Home-rule 
Bill; but the Norwegians are impatient of their slight fetters, 
and under cover of a request for separate foreign agents, 
seek a total separation. The King in vain suggested a com- 
promise, and it is stated that the Radicals have resolved, if he 
refuses to establish two Foreign Ministries, to resign and 
refuse the supplies. It is scarcely possible that the King 
should yield, as his foreign policy would become unworkable 
—the Norwegians, for example, desiring close relations 
with Russia—yet, if he does not, he must occupy Nor- 
way with Swedish troops, to the confusion of the finances, 
and the production of another great and definite grievance 
in Norway. The true motives of the movement are the 
Norwegian dislike of the Swedes, whom they regard as 
supercilious, and the advance of theoretic democracy in 
Norway to a point inconsistent with any monarchy at all. It 
is possible, as the peasants are widely scattered and Christiania 
is Conservative, that the quarrel may smoulder on for years 
but theoretically there is no way out of it, and the credit of 
Norway, now so excellent, may seriously suffer. 








On Friday week the debate on the first reading of the Home- 
rule Bill was brought to a conclusion by speeches of which the 
most remarkable were Mr. Chamberlain’s, Mr. Blake’s, Mr. 
Courtney’s, Mr. Goschen’s, and Mr. Morley’s, and then leave was 
given to bring in the Bill and to read it a first time without a 
division. From Mr. Chamberlain’s masculine and perfectly 
unimpassioned speech we have cited the pith of the argument 
in another column; but we may add that he made a great 
deal of the mischief the Gladstonians are doing by carefully 
fostering in the Irish all the most fervent national ambitions, 
while they deny them some of the most distinctive privi- 
leges which we do not deny to ourselves, nor even to our 
Colonies. They are not to have a national foreign policy, nor 
a national Church, though we have both of our own; and they 
are not to have a commercial policy of their own, though all 
our self-governing Colonies please themselves in that respect. 
Mr. Chamberlain made very light of the preamble in which 
“reverential ” mention is to be made of the supremacy of the 
Parliament at Westminster, and said it reminded him of what 
is often spoken of as the “reverential” committing of a 
corpse to the earth after all that had excited men’s reverence 
in it was fled. To our great regret, however, Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke of “ Federation all round” as a solution which might have 
some meaning init. “Iam not saying,”—these were his very 
words,—“ that it may not be the way out of the difficulty.” 
And no doubt logically it would have some significance. But, 
to our mind, it is far the worst solution of all for England with 
her history and her habits of political thought and action. 
If it were the way out of one difficulty, it would be the way 
into a thousand much worse difficulties. Nothing is more 
characteristic of modern times than to get so impatient of the 
frying-pan as to nurse a sort of artificial passion for the fire. 


Mr. Blake’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain seems to have pleased 
the Gladstonians, but vaguer rhetoric we never read. Mr. 
Blake’s Canadian experience did not furnish him with one 
effective reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s demonstration that the 
unity of the United Kingdom was about to be sacrificed; that 
the supremacy of Parliament was about to be reduced to an 
empty figment ; and that the protection of minorities is not 
even to be attempted. Mr. Blake did not think any guaran- 
tees necessary. He thought the rights of minorities “as dear 
to Irishmen as to Englishmen,”—witness, we suppose, the his- 
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tory of the Land League and the National League,—and was 
for a policy of mutual confidence and non-interference. Mr. 
Courtney in his speech made a great effort to imagine that 
some compromise might perhaps be conceived, but the effort 
was evidently not successful. He saw how much had been 
gained under the Union and anticipated that it would all be lost 
again under such a Bill as Mr. Gladstone’s. The Veto could 
never be used with effect in our Colonies, and it could not be 
used with effect in Ireland. To be of the slightest use, any 
guarantees for the protection of minorities mast affect the re- 
presentatives of the popular House. The Legislative Council 
would be powerless. And no Home-rule Act would work at 
all that left delicate and complicated financial considerations 
to be disputed over between England and Ireland. 


Mr. Goschen showed that, according to Irish Members who 
would probably form part of the first Irish Administration, 
one of the first duties of the Irish Parliament was to “ draw 
the last fangs of landlordism,” and yet the Ministerialists 
talk of nothing so much as the needlessness of “guarantees.” 
Every difficulty was solved by a prediction that the right way 
out of the difficulty would be practically discovered directly it 
was wanted,—solvitur ambulando. Mr. Goschen thought the 
more appropriate quotation would be solvuntur risu tabulx. 
And he treated very severely the financial clauses of the Bill. 
Finally, Mr. John Morley concluded the debate in a very 
good-humoured speech, which seems to us to admit frankly 
that under Home-rule there must be much less effective unity 
with Ireland than now; a much slenderer use of the British 
supremacy over Ireland, and a much less effective protection 
of minorities than is now afforded by the British Govern- 
ment; but then, said Mr. Morley, Mr. Chamberlain must not 
call mere centralisation, unity; mere self-government, a sacri- 
fice of supremacy; or a mere extinguishing of Orangemen’s 
dictatorialness, a triumph of Catholic arrogance. Guarantees 
of unity, supremacy, and the protection of minorities are 
evidently tales of little meaning to Mr. Morley, “ though the 
words be strong.” 





Under the heading, “ What is a Breach of Privilege?” a 
writer in Monday’s Times draws attention to a passage in Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s account of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, pub- 
lished in the Weekly Sun of Sunday last. The passage begins 
by admitting the moderation of the speech in appearance, and 
contrasts it with “the sheer abandonment of low vituperation 
in which he wallowed at Walsall.” ‘ At times,” however, he 
proceeds, “and in spite of all his efforts at self-control, the 
hideous and evil passion of his heart broke forth, and there 
was a hoarse and raucous sound of hate that almost made 
one’s blood freeze.” “He stood there,” continues Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, “with his pale face, his lack-lustre but vicious 
eye, his voice with cold hatred and fell purpose in every accent, 
and then, as one thought of the hellish passions he was trying 
to bring into open flame, it became one of the most awful 
pictures of a lost soul I have ever seen.” Yet, as is well 
known, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was in reality so moderate 
and so conciliatory in tone, that many Unionists doubted 
whether the opposition it offered to the Bill was strenuous 
enough. If Irishmen go blind with the blood-fury in their 
eyes at such a speech, and when every motive of expediency 
and prudence urges them to moderation, what will they do in 
an Irish House, and in the intoxicating air of Dublin? It 
will be an “infamy of hell,” or “the blasphemy of a lost 
soul,” for a Loyalist to ask a question about a water-rate. 





A motion for leave to bring in the Bill for preventing any 
further vested interests arising in Welsh dioceses, by making all 
future Church appointments there subject to the future action 
of Parliament in connection with the emoluments of the 
Established Church in Wales and Monmouthshire, was 
made by Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, on Thurs- 
day, in an able speech, in which he denied any desire to 
attack the Church itself, and spoke of Disestablishment as 
really a measure that should be treated by that Church as 
one intended for its good. Only, Mr. Asquith did not 
explain how it would be for the good of the Welsh 
Established Church to be suspended in vacuo, as it were, 
“for a limited time,’—we suppose the limit of time 
is to be fixed before the Bill passes, if it does pass, 
—with very little chance of being either disestablished or 





Gorst moved the rejection of the measure in a speech which 
Mr. Gladstone subsequently described as so cold as to haye 
been apparently manufactured in an ice-honse, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill wakened up the House by a very 
vivacious attack on Mr. Gladstone, which, as usual with 
Lord Randolph, was only injured by his want of special 
knowledge of the subject on which he was talking. My. 
Gladstone was roused into an effective personal retort, 
of which we have said enough elsewhere. In the end, 
a good many Liberal Unionists declining to vote, the motion 
for leave to introduce the Bill was carried by a majority of 
56 (801 against 245). This habit of anticipating the doom of 
great institutions long before the final attack on them can be 
made, seems to us extremely unstatesmanlike and prejudicia} 
to the general interests of the country. 

The by-election at Stockport has resulted in the return of 
a Conservative in place of Mr. Louis Jennings, the deceased 
Conservative Member, so that there is no change in the 
balance of parties; but, as a political symptom, it is a gain 
for the Unionists, for, whereas Mr. Jennings was-only second 
on the pollin July, and a Gladstonian headed it, Mr. Whiteley, 
the Conservative, now heads the poll, and heads it by a sub- 
stantial majority (465), the votes for Mr. Whiteley being 
5,264, against 4,799 for the Gladstonian, Major Sharp Hume. 
There is no doubt that, in the great centres of population, 
the Unionists are steadily gaining ground. In the Hexham 
division of Northumberland, on the other hand, and in the 
Cirencester division of Gloucestershire, the Gladstonians have 
won, and won by substantial majorities,—namely, in the 
Hexham division by 446, Mr. Miles MacInnes (Gladstonian) 
polling 4,804 votes, against 4,358 for Mr. Richard Clayton, 
the Conservative; and in the Cirencester division by 
242, Mr. H. Lawson (Gladstonian) having polled 4,687 votes, 
against 4,445 given to Mr. Chester-Master (Conservative). 
In North Meath, the Anti-Parnellite has gained the 
election by 259 votes, a reduced majority. At the General 
Election, Mr. Davitt’s majority was 403. In South Meath, the 
Anti-Parnellite majority was reduced from 83 (in July) to 69 
last Saturday. 


On Monday, Mr. Henry Fowler, in introducing the Regis-. 
tration Bill, pointed out the inconvenience of the existing 
system, which practically required a minimum residence of 
eighteen months, and a maximum residence of two years. 
and three months, “ before a qualified householder was able: 
to exercise the franchise.” The Government proposed “to 
reduce the qualifying period to one uniform period of three 
months. This would apply to electors of every description, 
and the three months would end on June 24th in each year.” 
Lodgers, in future, would not have to make a special claim, 
but would be placed on the lists like other householders. The 
hardship of loss of vote by removal would be got rid of by 
providing “that, where a householder was registered in one: 
Parliamentary area and moved into another, and had com- 
pleted a residence of three months ending December 25th, he 
should be transferred to the register of the area to which he 
had removed.” The machinery of registration was to be im- 
proved by the appointment of special registration officials ; 
and the Parliamentary Register was, in future, to come into 
force, like the Municipal Register, on November Ist. The 
Bill was well received on all sides; but Sir Henry James, 
though he had “no words to utter, except those of joy,” feared 
that “the provisions for preventing the invasion of con- 
stituencies seemed insufficient.” In evenly balanced con- 
stituencies, the three months’ qualification might encourage 
voters being introduced for party purposes. Sir George 
Trevelyan, on the same evening, introduced a Bill which 
would assimilate the system in Scotland to that intended for 
England. 


On Monday, Mr. Asquith introduced the Employers” 
Liability Bill. The principle on which the Bill is founded is 
that, “ where a person on his own responsibility sets in motion 
agencies which create risk for others, he ought to be civilly 
responsible for the consequences.” This principle is, however, 
to be limited by allowing the employer to plead in defence 
that there was “contributory negligence” of the injured 
man. Workmen are not to be allowed to contract themselves 
out of the Act; and the definition of a workman is in future 





confirmed in its position at the end of that time. Sir John 


to include sailors. 
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The Times of Tuesday publishes an interesting corre- 
spondence between the President of the Board of Trade and 
Colonel Howard Vincent, on the price of bread. According 
to the Honorary Secretary of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, quoted by Colonel Howard Vincent, the price of the two- 
kilo loaf is in Paris about 74d. But the two-kilo loaf has about 
two-fifths of a pound more bread in it than the English quartern, 
and, according to the researches of Colonel Howard Vincent’s 
secretary, the price of a quartern loaf in London is 7}d. Mr. 
Mundella replies that the evidence taken by the Labour Com- 
mission shows that good bread in London costs 53d. for the 4-Ib. 
Joaf, and that in Staffordshire it is sold at 1d. per pound. A 
few days after hearing this evidence, Mr. Mundella went to 
France and “found that the price generally charged for bread 
of second quality was 80 centimes for a loaf of two kilos.” 
It is an error to suppose that 73d. is paid for the 4-lb, loaf in 
London, except in “aristocratic localities.” The price in 
Woolwich and Chatham is 4$d.and 5d. the 4-lb. loaf. “At 
Spalding the union has recently contracted for bread, which 
I am assured is of very good quality, at 23d. the 4-Ib. loaf, 
and that 43d. is a very common price in working-class 
neighbourhoods in the larger towns. A recent Foreign Office 
report from Italy gives the price in the third week of 
December, 1892, as ranging from 7d. per 4-lb. loaf at Milan 
to94d.at Rome.” There is an apparent contradiction between 
the two accounts, but we believe Mr. Mundella to be perfectly 
accurate when he asserts that bread is from 25 to 50 per 
cent. dearer in Protectionist countries. 


There seems to be little doubt that the cholera is again 
raging in parts of Russia. The Grashdanin declared recently 
that five hundred deaths a day were occurring in one province, 
and the Oficial Gazette, while denying this, admits that, 
between January Ist and February 7th, reports have been 
received from fourteen provinces announcing the presence 
of the disease, and that amidst 973 seizures, 369 deaths 
have occurred. Thirty per cent. is not a heavy ratio of deaths 
during a new outburst of the plague; but its wide diffusion 
in so early a part of the year, and in frontier provinces like 
Podolia and Kieff, is full of menace for Western Europe. It 
will be remembered that the best doctors in Germany pre- 
dicted a sharp recrudescence of the disease in the early 
spring; and there are signs abroad—not, it is true, quite in- 
dubitable—that the period of frost is over. 


One of President Harrison’s last acts has been to approve 
the annexation of Hawaii. He forwarded, last week, a Treaty 
to the Senate, in which the Government of the United States 
agree with the Provisional Government in Honolulu to accept 
the Island Kingdom, on condition that it shall be governed 
like Alaska by a Commissioner with power to veto any law 
passed by the local representatives. It is specially provided, 
moreover, that Hawaii sugar shall not enjoy the bounty paid 
upon sugar produced within the Union. The sugar interest 
is, nevertheless, alarmed; and it is said that the Senators 
hesitate to ratify the Treaty, partly because they wish for the 
opinion of the new Government, which comes in next week, 
partly because they foresee many constitutional difficulties 
arising from such a possession. The heiress of the Throne, 
who has been educated in England, has started for Washing- 
ton to plead her own cause; but it is hardly probable that 
the entreaties of a “coloured person” will weigh much with 
Senators from the South, whose opinion tells so heavily in the 
Democrat ranks. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a remarkable account of 
the “Empire” of Anam, the secluded Indo-Chinese country 
—now, perhaps, reduced to ten millions of people—of which 
so little is known in Europe. It is under French protection ; 
but the Emperor retains, at all events, the nominal govern- 
ment of the interior, and maintains a Court which rivals in 
its stately ceremonial that of Pekin. Hué, the capital, is a 
great fortress, two thousand yards in length on each face, 
surrounded by village suburbs, probably containing fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. Within the fortress is the palace, con- 
taining the Hall of Audience, a vast wooden pavilion, where 
all mandarins are received twice a year to prostrate them- 
selves before the Emperor, and the Reception Hall, which is 
filled with objects of priceless value. The Emperor is absolute 
as a deity, but at present he is a lad of fourteen, and the 
Government is really conducted by a secret Council of Five, 
called the Komat. The French ascendency appears to be 








complete; but the people, who are a branch of the Chinese 
variety of Mongolians, retain the dislike of Europeans and 
the desire for exclusiveness. The French authority has, 
in fact, not penetrated beyond the mandarins; and if France 
were heavily defeated in Europe, we might hear of a great 
massacre in Anam, if not throughout French Indo-China. 


The progress of the Home-rule Bill is marked, as before, 
by a considerable fall in Irish securities, including Bank 
of Ireland shares, which have declined from 322 to 305, 
and shares in the Guinness Brewery, which have fallen 
12 points. One hardly sees how the latter could be 
much affected, as the Company is wealthy enough to escape 
to Burton; but the truth is, that investors do not trust 
the new Parliament’s financial policy. The Irish Govern- 
ment will need money exceedingly, if only to “regenerate ” 
Ireland with, and will look eagerly round for new sources of 
supply. These new sources may seriously affect not only trade, 
but property, which, again, is sure to be visited with a new 
system of rating graduated to avoid the bulk of the voters. 
The Ministry, with all its profound confidence in Ireland, has 
refused Irishmen the power to issue paper as legal tender; 
but we presume the Irish Exchequer could sell to all banks 
the privilege of issuing unlimited paper unsecured by gold. A 
large sum could be raised, too, as in France, by a tax on 
transfers—called, of course, a stamp-tax—and this, again, 
might be extended to the transfers of all stocks. The mass 
of the voters would not greatly mind, and shareholders have 
comparatively no voting power. 


Mr. Burdett, in the new edition of his huge and exhaustive 
volume on Stock-Exchange securities, called “ Burdett’s Official 
Intelligence,” states a fact bearing strongly on the reported 
decline of business in Great Britain. The amount of the 
capital belonging to new companies registered has declined 
from £340,000,000 in 1888 to £94,000,000 in 1892. Much of 
this decline is healthy, 1888 having been a year of rather wild 
speculation; but much of it also is due to the decline in in- 
dustrial profits, in new openings, and in investors’ courage,— 
the latter feature being also strongly marked in the steady 
rise in securities without risk, and the decrease in the price of 
land. People are not only trading less, but are making greater 
efforts to keep their money “safe”—that is, comparatively 
useless—and look askance even at the soundest enterprises. 
We wish the hatters of London would publish their statistics. 
It is said that the sale of dear hats is an infallible barometer 
of financial confidence, people who expect to be prosperous 
indulging themselves in new hats, while if they foresee hard 
times, they dispense with perfect glossiness. There will be 
little demand for guinea hats in Dublin, for example, this year. 


There was some good debating on Tuesday night in the 
Commons, but it was a little thrown away, Mr. Kimber 
bringing up the subject of the excessive disparities in repre- 
sentation, which is still a little academic. He wanted a Com- 
mission, like everybody else, and certainly showed that the 
disparities were excessive, five Irish constituencies, for example, 
with a total population of 104,000, returning five Members, 
while Wandsworth, with 120,000 people, returns only one. 
England has twenty-three Members less than her share, 
Wales two Members more, Scotland one more, and Ireland 
twenty more. London alone has a deficiency of nineteen 
Members. Sir Charles Dilke followed, deprecating a Com- 
mission, but hoping for legislation by-and-by, the delay being 
advisable, as the worst cases were in Ireland, which was 
shortly to be taken out of the calculation altogether. To 
remedy the evil entirely, the difference between borough and 
county representation must be abolished ; and if the old lines 
were maintained, redistribution would cut away many Con- 
servative boroughs, and the University seats. Sir W. Harcourt, 
of course, refused the Commission as contrary to the ideas of 
constitutional government—though the Government on Wed- 
nesday gave one for the government of London—and said 
that, when the reform was made, as no doubt it ought to be 
made, it would be “ by some rule of thumb which the country 
recognised as quite fair.” That is all very well; but the 
subject does not press till the Government produce their 
measure establishing the principle of “One man, one vote.” 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST CASE. 


E remember no debate in the House of Commons in 

which the Opposition have so completely failed to 
elicit any answer from the Government, as the debate on 
the first reading of the Home-rule Bill. And the failure 
is all the more remarkable because the Government have 
continually repeated that all the important criticisms of 
the Opposition were made in ignorance of the Bill, and 
would be sufficiently removed by the production of the 
Bill. Now, the Bill has since been produced, and not 
one of the more serious arguments of the Opposition is 
touched at all. Besides, as Ministers had the Bill in their 
hands, and the Opposition had not, nothing, we should 
think, would have been more agreeable to the Administra- 
tion than to answer from their own full knowledge of the 
measure the criticisms which, if their statements were to 
be trusted, the Opposition leaders levelled in ignorance at 
a proposal the true nature of which they had not grasped. 
But far from attempting any such answer, the note of all 
the Ministerial speeches was extreme vagueness, and a 
tendency to condemn the Opposition speakers for assuming 
that the measure of the Government, if it were ever 
carried, might be interpreted and administered in a spirit 
hostile to Great Britain by the Irish Administration of 
the future. Now, for the purposes of this discussion at 
least, what other assumption could have been made, seeing 
that the issue was this, and this only,—whether Mr. Glad- 
stone’s guarantees against any abuse of the new powers to be 
conferred are adequate or inadequate ? Supposing you want 
to know whether a railway-bridge will bear the strain of a 
given number of heavily Jaden trucks passing over it at full 
speed. What would be the use of asserting that it is very 
unfair to assume that so many heavily laden trucks 
would ever be taken over the bridge at all? That may 
be so; but that does not tell us whether, if such a 
number of heavily laden trucks ever were taken over the 
bridge, the bridge would stand the shock. That is just 
the point to be determined. And it cannot be determined 
by inveighing against the engineers who take for granted 
that the maximum weight may, sometime or other, be 
driven over the bridge at full speed, and that in that 
event there ought to be no danger of a catastrophe. 
Yet Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Morley 
almost confined themselves to assailing the Opposition 
leaders for demanding that the guarantees against the 
misuse by Ireland of the powers conferred on her should 
be real guarantees, and should be found adequate to stop 
the mischief, if mischief should be attempted. If there 
were perfect security in the Irish character and history 
against any straining of Irish powers and privileges, what 
is the need of guarantees? Guarantees are not put into 
a Constitution for the purpose of never being used, but 
for the purpose of securing efficient control in case that 
efficient control is needed. What Mr. Gladstone says is 
that, in his belief, Imperial unity will be strengthened, 
instead of weakened, by his Bill; that the supremacy of 
the Westminster Parliament over the statutory Dublin 
Parliament will be secured by it; and that Irish 
minorities will be protected by it against anything like 
oppression. Well, to test that, you must assume that 
some attempt will be made to break away from Imperial 
unity, and you must be able to show that such an 
attempt, if made, would be triumphantly defeated ; 
that Ireland might, in some possible case, ignore the 
authority of the supreme Parliament, and that if she did, 
the persons who showed this disposition would be forced 
to bow at once to its decisions; that a minority might be 
ridden over roughshod, and, that if it were, it would by a 
very easy and certain process be put in possession of its 
rights. But the moment Mr. Chamberlain makes these very 
needful and, for the purpose, absolutely essential hypo- 
theses, he is simply lectured by Mr. Blake and Mr. Morley 
for not giving the Irish credit for needing no guarantees 
at all. For example, Mr. Chamberlain says, in case of a 
great struggle with a Foreign Power,—say, the United 
States, or France, or Russia,—shall we or shall we not have 
the same command of the resources of Ireland after Home- 
rule as we have now? And he shows that if Ireland were 
in the mood in which she has so often been lately, when 
she rejoiced in our disasters and murmured at our suc- 
cesses, we should find the greatest difficulty in the 





world in avoiding serious resistance to our requisitione : 
Ireland and in securing any efficient help. But = to 
Mr. Morley say? Oh, he says, Mr. Chamberlain means. 


nothing by “Imperial unity ” but “centralisation,” That . 


is, we imagine, he thinks that there may under 

rule be more difficulty, perhaps much le . ae 
down disloyalty, if there is disloyalty, and in getting 
the resources we want; that we shall have lost power 
at the centre, and increased the independence of the 
extremities; but he holds that we must look for that 
if we are to decentralise at all. Well, if that be 
so, we submit that Mr. Gladstone, so far from havin 

strengthened the unity of the Empire, will have great] 

diminished it. What is said of the body, when ane 
thing happens to it which delays greatly the Re 
of the will to move the hand or foot? The doctors 
call it “locomotory ataxia,” which is a grand name for the 
loss of power in ordering the movements of the body. Is 
not that loss of unity? No, says Mr. Morley, it is only 
loss of centralising power. Well, if the United Kingdom 
in that sense loses centralising power, it loses unity for all 
intents and purposes, for without the power of the head to 
rule the extremities, and of the extremities to serve the 
head, there can be no unity in the body. If that is not 
loss of unity, we cannot conceive what loss of unity is. 
Then, again, as to the supremacy of Parliament, Mr. 
Chamberlain goes on to point out that, with a loca} 
Parliament and Administration favourable to the “Plan 
of Campaign,” he does not see how a supreme Parlia- 
mentary veto on the “Plan of Campaign” could be 
enforced, except by suspending the whole Irish Consti- 
tution and resuming the direct control of Ireland. Is not 
that a vast loss of supremacy by the supreme Parliament 2 
No, again says Mr. Morley; it is only the gain by the 
Irish of self-government. Well, if the gain of self- 
government means that the will of the supreme power 
can only be enforced at the cost of suspending an existing 
constitution and substituting the constitution which pre- 
ceded it, we think it is a very modest description of 
that formidable process to say that, for ordinary and 
practical purposes, supremacy has disappeared. Once 
more Mr. Chamberlain asks what security there is against 
Protestant children in Ireland having to conform to educa- 
tional regulations which their parents will disapprove, 
and Mr. Morley replies that that is another way of asking 
that the minority, backed by England, shall retain their 
ascendency,—in other words, that Catholic children shalt 
be subjected to regulations which Catholics disapprove,— 
the conscience clause, we presume. Well, it is very possible 
that some Catholics do disapprove, or, under Home-rule, 
will disapprove, the conscience clause; but if the con- 
science clause is another name for Protestant ascen- 
dency, the suppression of the conscience clause is another 
name for the persecution of Protestants. 

Nothing is plainer, then, than that at heart Mr. Morley 
concedes completely Mr. Chamberlain’s three points. He 
thinks the United Kingdom will lose in unity, only 
he prefers to call it losing in the control of the centre 
over the extremities, which sownds better. He thinks 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the 
resumption of the “ Plan of Campaign” without a com- 
plete suspension of the new Irish Constitution, but he pre- 
fers to speak of that as the concession of. local self-govern- 
ment. He thinks there can be no absolute security that 
Protestant children may not have to suffer; but he prefers 
to call that merely the loss of Protestant ascendency. And 
his only reply to Mr. Chamberlain is, in effect, that if the 
guarantees are not effective, effective guarantees are not 
wanted ; that Ireland with Home-rule will do nothing but 
what reasonable Englishmen will be willing to tolerate ; that 
Irishmen will support us, if we are in difficulties, a great 
deal more generously than we could now compel them to 
support us; that they will make no attempt to cheat the 
landlords so soon as we give them the power to cheat 
them if they please; that the priests will be a hundred 
times more liberal to the Protestants than the Protestants 
ever were to the priests. Well, then, the talk of guarantees 
is all nonsense. There are no real guarantees, to Mr. 
Morley’s mind, simply because no guarantees were needed. 
But why pretend that they were needed, and make such 2 
parade of mere mockeries and shams? As Mr. Goschen 
very wittily put it: “The Government have proceeded 
upon this principle, that what light they would throw upon 
the Bill should be a kind of revolving-light, green some- 
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times when it was shown to the Irish Party, and at other 
tims red to other sections of the House.” The guarantees 
are all red while the Liberal Unionists are making objec- 
tions, and all green while the Nationalists are asking for 

roof that they may govern Ireland as they please. When 
Mr. Chamberlain asked how the “Plan of Campaign” 
could be put down without a suspension of the whole Con- 
stitution, it is notable that the Nationalists cheered lustily. 

A great deal too little attention has been drawn to Mr. 
Courtney’s very remarkable speech. He brought out with 
sreat power how much the Union has done and is doing 
for Ireland, and how completely it has reunited the Irish 
middle-class to the English democracy, and he insisted 
that the same process has only to be continued, to reunite 
the Irish farmers and labourers to the English democracy. 
That process we are now asked to break off for ever. Mr. 
Courtney also showed that the security of a Legislative 
Council is no security at all for the minority, that if the 
minority are to be protected, it must be in the popular 
Assembly, and not in an Assembly which is only invented 
for purposes of delay. And, most important of all, he in- 
sisted that if we had had few serious quarrels with our self- 
governing Colonies, it is all due to our having no money 
bargains with them, and that the very complex financial 
relations with Ireland proposed under this Bill would alone 
wreck the new Constitution, if there were no other serious 
hitches, whereas there are others still more serious. He 
showed how, under the old New Zealand Constitution, 
the troubles arose in the shape of money quarrels between 
the Central Legislature and the Provinces, and that the 
Constitution was wrecked by their quarrels. And in the 
relations of Ireland with England, the difficulties would 
be greater in every way, more embarrassed by new 
jealousies, and more complicated by financial moot-points. 
Mr. Courtney was, as he usually is, almost ostentatiously 
candid to the Government; but, on that very account, his 
masterly speech was all the more damaging. 

On the whole, the Home-rule Bill has been riddled 
through and through by the most convincing criticism, 
and virtually the reply has been nothing but this: 
‘Trust the Irish in everything, and it will be wonder- 
ful how reasonable and friendly they will become. 
The guarantees may be moonshine, but then they will 
not be wanted.’ Our answer is, that we should be 
fools to trust even Yorkshire or East Anglia with such 
direct encouragements to ask for their own way and get it ; 
and Ireland is not Yorkshire or East Anglia. Ireland is 
very capricious, very keen, and very little disposed to love 
us. If we prepare to go to sea in a ship leaking at every 
pore, what can we expect except to get water-logged and go 
to the bottom ? wet 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE CABINET. 


M® J. P. WALLIS, writing to the Times of Monday, 
points out that Mr. Gladstone’s New Home-rule 
Bill, if it passes into law, will not only destroy the English 
Constitution,—as we have known it for the last hundred or 
hundred-and-fifty years, at least,—but will give the coup de 
grace to the most characteristic political device of modern 
times,—that unformulated group of leading politicians 
which we call the Cabinet,—the group which really decides 
what each Administration shall undertake, and which gives 
the Administration that particular cast and character 
which enables it to carry out its intentions. And, indeed, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill effects the ruin of the 
Cabinet whichever of the three solutions of the difficulty 
discussed by Mr. Gladstone may happen to be adopted, 
—the retention of the eighty Irish Members for all 
purposes, their retention only for Imperial and Irish 
purposes, or their complete exclusion from the House of 
Commons. Let us consider these three proposals, in 
any one of which Mr. Gladstone seemed disposed to 
acquiesce, if the House should so determine (though he still 
prefers the last), without a murmur at the rejection of his 
own preference. The solution preferred and eagerly 
advocated by the Radical organs of English public 
opinion, is the retention of the Irish Members for all 
purposes. What does it matter, they seem to say, 
that the Irish Members should still continue to vote 
on the subject of English Railway Bills or English 
local option measures,’ as they always have done 
hitherto, in spite of the fact that English and Scotch 
Members will for the future have no such privilege in 
relation to Irish railways and Irish local options ? Why 





should they be the less fit to do what they have done, just 
as they have done it before, because the English and Scotch 
Members have had their duties somewhat attenuated, and, 
indeed, lightened, by the delegation of a goad prope rtion 
of their work to local authorities in Dublin? That 
would be making the lightening of the work of English 
and Scotch Members, an excuse for pretending that 
the Irishmen, whose work will not be lightened unless 
they themselves choose it, will have suddenly become 
unfit for a good deal of theirs. Well, Mr. Glad- 
stone himself pointed out, with emphasis, and much 
delicacy, one principal reason,—one with which, as 
regards the particular purpose of the present article, 
we are not specially concerned,—why this course is 
most dangerous,—namely, that it introduces a very 
powerful motive for a subtle kind of political corrup- 
tion which it is hardly possible for politicians, being 
what they are, wholly to resist. Irish Members wishing, 
as they must wish, to please their own constituents, and 
having for the future no reason to fear that they will lose 
power to please their own constituents by irritating the 
constituents of Scotch or English Members, will be sorel 
tempted to make bargains with those Scotch and Englis 
Members for the benefit of Ireland,—bargains, for instance, 
of this kind: ‘If you will vote for, or at least promise not 
to vote against, the guarantee of our next Irish loan, I will 
give a vote to that little Scotch or English job of. yours 
though it may be far from beneficial to the interests of 
Great Britain at large, indeed, as prejudicial to them as 
this guarantee of an Irish loan would be.’ That is a most 
weighty consideration, but it is not the consideration with 
which we are just now concerned. We wish to point out 
how the Cabinet would be affected by the consideration 
that a party of perhaps eighty Irishmen will be likely to vote 
on all subjects with a view to get the most they can for 
Ireland, without any relation to the permanent interests of 
Great Britain. The result would be that it would be quite 
essential to have in the Cabinet an Irish statesman per- 
fectly familiar with all the undercurrents of the Irish 
political life, and knowing exactly what it would be neces- 
sary for the Cabinet to propose and to insist upon, if this 
more or less extra-constitutional body of Irish Members 
were to be got to support the Cabinet heartily. It would 
become quite a special and almost technical function to 
manceuvre Cabinet measures so as to secure the Irish 
vote, for it would not only be necessary to know what 
Irish boons were to be granted in order to secure it, but 
also what English and Scotch jobs were to be winked at in 
order that English and Scotch Members might be diverted 
from their otherwise certain opposition to the support of 
these special Irish boons. The Irish Members of the Cabi- 
net,—for Irishmen would thus be more and more wanted in 
the Westminster Cabinet in consequence of the delegation of 
Irish business to Dublin,—would assume almost the charac- 
ter of political agents, so necessary would it be for them tobe 
fully alive to all the intrigues going on between Irish and 
English, or Irish and Scotch Members. You would find 
the Irish Ministers,—not the Dublin Ministers, but the 
Irish Ministers in the Westminster Cabinet,—interesting 
themselves in the oddest way in all sorts of specially 
minute and local British schemes, and giving mysterious 
hints to their colleagues that unless they approved and 
supported this new harbour on the Scotch coast, or that 
new branch line in an English county, they would lose 
some influential Irish vote, the explanation being that these 
proposals were the price to be paid for some influential 
English advocacy of the next Irish “boon.” The final 
result of retaining the Irish Members for all purposes 
would be that the Westminster Cabinet, though it would 
deal with no Irish subjects directly, would have to include 
Irish Members who would be some of its most weighty 
and mysteriously important Members, exerting a sort of 
influence all the more dangerous because its meaning 
could not be openly confessed and explained. Well that, 
we take it, would exert a most prejudicial effect on the 
British Cabinet. A British Cabinet so piloted by Irish 
pilots, conversant with all the undercurrents and quick- 
sands of Hiberno-British negotiation, would soon fall into 
general and deserved discredit. 

The second alternative, the alternative now before Parlia- 
ment for keeping the eighty Irish Members for Imperial and 
Trish measures, but for no others, has been so thoroughly 
discussed and discredited in the House of Commons, that 
we need say very little about it. It would really mean that, 
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as the Bill would introduce the absurdity of two different 
majorities, one for Imperial and Irish purposes, the other 
for any Scotch or English purpose, so there would have to 
be, in effect, at least two Cabinets, one for Irish and 
Imperial affairs, and another for English and Scotch 
affairs, and that these two Cabinets would have to be of 
almost opposite politics, though one would necessarily 
contain the other. We need not elaborate all the absurdi- 
ties of that singularly absurd situation. The Cabinet 
would not long survive that monstrous condition of things. 

Then, finally, there is the alternative, which Mr. Glad- 
stone himself prefers, of the exclusion of all the Irish 
Members from the House of Commons; and this, he 
maintains, founding himself on the Colonial precedents, 
does not in the least involve giving up the supreme con- 
trol of Ireland. Perhaps not for any country which has 
not been specially taught, as England has been taught, and 
taught by him, to regard government against the will of a 
local majority of the people as almost a foul and wicked 
proceeding ; but it does seem to us to be almost ludicrously 
paradoxical to agitate for seven years against the iniquity 
of governing Ireland by a Parliament in which its repre- 
sentatives are swamped by English and Scotch votes, and 
yet to advocate governing Ireland in the last resort by a 
Parliament in which Irishmen have absolutely no voice at 
all. However, that is not our point now. Our point is how 
the Cabinet would be affected by excluding the Irish Mem- 
bers altogether. Now, we maintain that a Cabinet chosen 
from a Parliament which represented Great Britain, and 
Great Britain only, would either be altogether incapable of 
overruling Irish policy, or, if it did overrule the Irish Parlia- 
ment and Administration with a high hand, it would incur 
the opprobrium of being a purely despotic and irrespon- 
sible power. Nothing, we imagine, would be more likely 
to disgust the English people than either spectacle. 
A Cabinet afraid to interfere in Ireland at all, what- 
ever injustice might be going on there, would soon lose 
Ireland, and ought soon to lose Ireland. A Cabinet which 
interfered peremptorily, without first listening to what 
Irish representatives had to say for themselves,—and this, 
as there would be no Irish representatives, they could not 
do,—would discredit the principle of representative 
government altogether. And for Mr. Gladstone,—who 
has been a sort of fanatic in exaggerating the rights of 
local majorities to be consulted on the smallest matters,— 
to advocate such a solution of the problem, is one of those 
paradoxes which gain for him a reputation of caprice and 
singularity, which, on the whole evidence of his career, 
does him, we are convinced, very great injustice. None of 
the three courses suggested can be pursued without 
bringing the political expedient of Cabinet Government to 
a very speedy catastrophe. 





WHAT AN IRISH PARLIAMENT MAY DO. 


HE Home-rule Bill seems at first sight so full of 
restrictions and limitations that it is no wonder if 
many people carry away from its perusal the impression 
that, after all, there is not much that the Irish Parliament 
can do. Yet such an impression is wholly fallacious. In 
regard to the matters which most nearly touch the lives and 
happiness of men, the Irish Parliament will be absolutely 
supreme, or only held in check by a veto which will not be, 
and is not meant to be, exercised. It is idle to tell the 
minority in Ireland, who cling to the English connection 
with the passion born from their knowledge of the temper 
of the majority, that the Dublin Parliament will not 
be allowed to make “treaties with foreign States,” to 
confer “dignities or titles of honour,” or to regulate 
“beacons, lighthouses, or sea-marks.” What does it 
matter to them that “quarantine ” and “ navigation ” are 
excluded subjects, when they know that the Irish Legisla- 
ture is to have the power of life and death, of abolishing, 
if it chooses, the most vital of the safeguards to personal 
liberty that are now enjoyed by the subjects of the Crown, 
and of crusbing those under its authority with unlimited 
taxation? If, instead of saying what the Irish Parliament 
may not do, the Home-rule Bill set forth what it may 
do, the measure read a first time in the early hours of last 
Saturday would stand no more chance of passing an 
English House of Commons than a Bill to repeal the Bill 
of Rights or the Act of Settlement. Unfortunately, it is 
exceedingly difficult to carry in one’s head all the tremen- 
dous powers over the lives, happiness, and possessions of 











men, that are involved in the ability to make laws for th 
internal government of a country. Hence, the restrictions 
appear out of all proportion to their true importance, and 
what is given is forgotten in what is withheld. _ . 
We will endeavour here to point out some few of the 
things which an Irish Parliament might do when, after 
its first three years of existence, it enjoys its full powers 
In the first place, it would be able to revolutionise the 
criminal law. For example, it would be able to make con. 
spiracies to resist the payment of taxes, or to delay or 
impede the execution of “the Government of Ireland 
Act,” felony punishable with death or penal servitude 
and forfeiture of goods and chattels, and might further 
enact that the venue for all trials under the Act 
should be laid in Dublin or such other place as the 
prosecution should desire. Such a statute would not 
be one “whereby any person may be deprived of life 
liberty, or property without due process of law, or may be 
denied the equal protection of the laws, or whereby private 
property may be taken without just compensation ;” 
and, therefore, no one prosecuted under it would be able 
to plead that it was made ultra vires by the fifth subsection 
of the fourth clause of the Bill. Yet under such an 
Act, the chief merchants of Belfast might be tried in 
Dublin by a Nationalist jury, and if they fled to England 
must be handed over to the Irish authorities. This latter 
is a point worth noticing. The Irish Courts being Courts 
of the Queen, there will be no question of extradition ; and 
England would not be able to afford asylum to perse- 
cuted Ulstermen. However much Englishmen might 
sympathise with the fugitive, he would, if regularly 
condemned by due process of law—and due process of 
law means, of course, any form of trial prescribed by the 
Dublin Parliament—be delivered up. Our Courts would 
have no right, as in the case of a foreign refugee, to consider 
whether the offence was political in its nature. Again, the 
Irish Parliament would not be acting ultra vires if it 
declared it to be “sacrilege” to assault, or to insult, a 
priest, either by word or deed, or to use or write 
words intended to bring the priestly office, the sacrifice 
of the mass, or the Roman Catholic faith ‘generally, 
into hatred, ridicule, and contempt, or if it punished 
“sacrilege” as a felony, with seven years’ penal servi- 
tude and forfeiture of goods. That would be a piece 
of legislation by no means inconsistent with Catholic 
feeling as it is to be found in countries like Spain. But 
Treland, in this respect, is quite as backward as Spain,— 
witness the temper displayed by the priests in the Meath 
elections. It will be remembered that a peasant at the 
hearing of the North Meath petition, showed by his 
evidence that he allowed the priest to bully and hector 
him, and made no resistance, “ because he was carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament about with him.” No such legis- 
lative Act, it must be noted, is prevented by the restrictions 
in the Bill. The only restrictions in regard to legislation 
conceived in a spirit of religious intolerance, are those 
which declare that “the powers of the Irish Legislature 
shall not extend to the making of any law respecting the 
establishment or endowment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or imposing any disability, or con- 
ferring any privilege, on account of religious belief.” But 
this provision would in no way touch an Act for preventing 
“ sacrilege,” and “sacrilegious” writings. Again, the 
Irish Parliament might, if it chose, abolish Trial by Jury. 
We do not, of course, say that it would be wt Ace 
wrong to doso; but merely point out the fact, as an 
example of how very wide is the power of legislation 
sought to be conferred by Mr.Gladstone’s Bill. Again, after 
the three years of grace are up, the Irish Parliament might 
pass an Act allowing any person interested in a contract 
for the sale or hire of land, to petition a Land Court duly 
created for the purpose, that such contract was oppressive, 
inequitable, and contrary to public policy, and ought to be 
varied. The Act might also direct that the Court, pending 
the hearing of the petition, should have power to stay all 
processes instituted for the resumption of possession of 
the land. This would not be depriving any one of 
property without due process of law, denying any one 
the equal protection of the laws, or taking private pro- 
perty without just compensation, and yet it might be 
the ruin of half the landlords in Ireland. Under it, the 
“Plan of Campaign” would be carried out by order of 
the Court. 
Perhaps, however, the best way of making our readers 
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a 
yealise what the Irish Parliament may do under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill is to point out that the Legislature in 
Dublin would have power to repeal any Act from Magna 
Charta to the last Act passed before “the appointed 
day,” and to alter any principle of the Common Law 
or any rule of equity in so far as the Act repealed, 
or the principle or rule altered, does not contain matters 
declared to be outside the powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. To understand how small in practice is this 
reservation, it is only necessary to consider the Acts of 
Parliament, or the principles of law, under which one seeks 
rotection in daily life. Hardly one of them will be found 
to be outside the powers of the Dublin Parliament. 

Before we leave the subject of the powers conferred on 
the Dublin Parliament, we must notice one very signifi- 
cant omission from the reservations. The very first thing 
which a constitutional lawyer asks when he is confronted 
with the constitution of a subordinate legislature is the 
question : “How far has the tenth Section of the first 
Article of the Constitution of the United States been 
followed ? ”—this is the section under which the legislatures 
of the States of the Union have certain restrictions 
laced upon them. In the case of Ireland, it must be 
declared that two of the most essential restrictions have 
been left out. These are, that no State shall “pass any 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Since Mr. Bryce is in the Cabinet, this omission 
can have been due to no oversight, and, therefore, it is the 
deliberate proposal of the Government that the Irish Par- 
liament shall be able to pass ea post facto laws, and laws “ im- 
pairing the obligations of contracts.” That is, the Dublin 
Parliament will be able to legislate in regard to debts 
incurred before it assumed its powers, and what is more, 
will be able to inflict penalties for offences committed 
before “the appointed day.” Farther, it will be able to 
allow its citizens to break their contracts. No doubt, the 
drafting of Bills to do these things will sometimes require 
a little ingenuity, because of clause 4, section 5; but 
there are a score of Dublin lawyers capable of performing 
this comparatively easy task. We might dwell further, did 
space permit, upon the sinister omission of these restric- 
tions, and upon the possibilities of Irish legislation which 
they allow. We have, however, said enough to make it 
clear that under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill the Irish Parliament 
will have “ample verge and scope enough” to trace in 
characters such as the Bard foretold, misery for Ireland 
and disgrace for England. 





A PESSIMIST VIEW OF AGRICULTURE. 


HE outbreak of what is called in Germany “Agrarian” 
feeling is of interest in one way to Germans, and in 
another to all Europeans and North Americans. It looks 
very much as if the tie between the Hohenzollerns and 
the “country party ” in Prussia were at last giving way to 
economic pressure. Ever since the establishment of the 
Constitution, the Crown has been able to rely upon the 
country party, the landed aristocracy, squires, free 
peasants, and better-off cultivators of the soil. They 
sent up a solid block of representatives who took their 
cue from the dynasty, supported it in all its acts, and, in 
the last resort, almost paralysed the action of the Liberals. 
They enabled the King, for example, to reorganise the 
Army in 1862-65, in spite of Parliament, which, though 
always resisting, always resisted weakly. They could be 
counted on always for war, for great military Bills, and 
for any measures which, like those making up the Cultur- 
kampf, expressed what we should here describe as Orange 
feeling. They are, however, now irritated beyond mea- 
sure, and though they make of Count Caprivi their 
scapegoat, it is well understood that the irritation ex- 
The “agricultural depression ” 
has extended itself to Germany, the squires, free peasants, 
and cultivators are all alike distressed for want of money, 
arising from low prices, and they have fixed upon Free- 
trade in corn as the ultimate cause of their suffering. 
They denounce, therefore, all the treaties which have 
recently lowered the protective duties established by Prince 
Bismarck, they rage against the treaties promised with 
Russia and Roumania, and they threaten, unless Count 
Caprivi is dismissed and the Bismarckian policy again 
adopted and strengthened, to vote against all measures 
promoted by the Court, to reject all financial reforms 
in the Prussian Diet, and all treaties in the German 





Reichstag, and even, horribile dictu, to refuse or modify 
the new Military Bill, which hitherto they have accepted 
as a measure properly within the control of the 
prerogative. They will probably, when it comes to 
the push, reconsider themselves; but, intermediately, 
they have allied themselves with the Anti-Semites, a 
powerful party which regards Jews as ulcers in the com- 
munity, with the Bimetallists, and even with some true 
“ Agrarians,” who would remodel tenure, and they hope, in 
their combined strength, to force the Emperor to give way, 
and secure to agriculture, at any cost to city populations, 
some substantial economic relief. 

That is a very curious development‘in German politics, 
showing that the “ pivot of power,” as the Emperor William 
once styled his prerogative, is losing some of its hold upon 
classes hitherto devoted; but it has a wider interest than 
that. Almost everywhere, certainly in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and the United States, the 
agriculturists, formerly so instinctively Conservative, are 
becoming fiercely discontented, declare that they gain less 
by civilisation than any section of the community, and are 
looking about for remedies of the most drastic character. 
In England, they are hoping for aid from Councils of all 
kinds, with control over the distribution of land; in France, 
they have put on protective duties, which have been in- 
creased in vain twice over; in Germany, they have put on and 
relaxed similar duties, and are screaming for them again ; 
in Scandinavia, Denmark more particularly, they limit 
the aggregation of land; and, in the United States, they 
create organisations like the Grangers, the Farmers’ League, 
and the “‘ Populists,” the central ideas of all which are that 
the State, whether Federal or Municipal, ought to clear off 
mortgages with money lent to the cultivators at 2 per 
cent., reduce or even abolish railway rates, and transfer 
much of the taxation to the “rich,” that is, in fact, to 
the urban classes, who are supposed to “skim all country 
milk ”—the real assertion of the Anti-Semites. The pro- 
posals hitherto made in America have been too wild to do 
much harm; but there will be working proposals by-and- 
by—guaranteed land-banks, for example, to reduce the 
interest on agricultural loans—and in Europe, if the 
peasants have a majority, they can if they please, and 
they do and will please, draw bounties from the 
rest of the population in the shape of duties on 
cereals, which will soon be discovered to be “ insuffic'ent.” 
That is a strange condition of affairs,—the existence of 
a discontent leading to action in the usually quiet 
base of the community; and it must, if it lasts, lead 
to notable results of some kind. There is a theory in 
England that it will not last; but if peace is to be main- 
tained, the evidence for the hopeful view is of the slightest 
character. Outside a huge factory like Great Britain, the 
majority will always cultivate, because there is nothing 
else for them to do; if they cultivate they will produce ; 
and if they produce, with the new and rapidly increasing 
facilities of communication, food will be cheap,—the very 
origin of the agricultural discontent. The immense popu- 
lations of farmers, annually increasing, cannot drift away 
to other occupations in sufficient numbers; they and 
their sons must, for the most part, cultivate; and the 
process will not stop until the production is not only 
unprofitable, but so unprofitable that imperative demands, 
such as taxes, cannot be met. The Asiatic and Russian 
populations, for example, go on cultivating, though half 
of them get nothing out of their labour except bare 
bread, often bad bread, and in Asia scarcely any clothes. 
In the latter quarter of the world, a year’s drought means 
premature death to millions who are never three months 
“before the world.” Theland cannot be left desert, unless 
the population dies or emigrates ; and it is not so left, the 
result being that the world is maintained in a plenty, as 
regards food, which a hundred years ago would have 
been considered luxurious, but the food-producers groan 
with discontent, and sometimes, as in Ireland in a 
bad year, or as in Russia last autumn, are exposed to 
positive and grave suffering. The picture is all the 
more lurid, because, as yet at all events, no remedy 
seems to alter it at all. Protection only transfers the 
burden without apparently relieving the special classes 
which suffer, and in many countries, Russia for example, 
all North America, and Asia throughout its length and 
breadth, Protection, as against the introduction of cereals, 
is absolutely meaningless, for they are never introduced. 
It looks, in fact, as if, in regard to agriculture, civilisation— 
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if civilisation be described as the condition which allows 
of progress—were more or less of a failure, that its im- 
provements, in fact, by “ pooling ” all agricultural produce, 
tend to establish everywhere an average so low, that food- 
producers cannot ever, except in war-time, feel well-off. 
Of course, it must be admitted frankly that much of the 
distress arises from an increase in the standard of comfort, 
and could be cured by a return to a “simpler,” that is, a 
more savage, kind of life among the cultivators; but 
then, that is a retrogression in civilisation, and the dis- 
comfort produced by the process only increases the discon- 
tent. We also admit that ultimately, as America fills up, 
the supply may slacken, though that may depend upon 
Asiatic and South American crops; but looking forward 
for only one generation, and excluding causes not yet 
visible, it would certainly seem as if a process were 
going on amidst the whole White population of the 
world, which has not received the half of the attention 
it deserves. That the agricultural class should be every- 
where the restless, disturbed, discontented class, ready 
for change, and dreaming of great experiments, is a 
change as unwelcome as it is unexpected. We in 
England are partly accustomed to it, because we have 
Ireland constantly before our eyes, and in Ireland this has 
deen the situation for years past; but we are not accus- 
4omed to it as a general phenomenon. Even thirty years 
ago, the ownership of land was the position involving most 
of placid security, and now everywhere—even in America, 
except in favoured districts—it involves the least. As 
security decays, the whole class of bankers who used to 
advance money to farmers as the safest of customers, 
withdraw their assistance, until the cultivators, im- 
poverished by low prices, are further impoverished 
by high rates for loans or positive inability to obtain 
necessary capital. The total result is fretfulness in the 
upper ranks, which feel acutely the amazing change in 
their social position; bitter care in the middle ranks, 
ending in demands for State aid; and in the lowest ranks 
demands for alterations of tenure, which are, in fact, 
widespread, though orderly, confiscations of property in 
the soil. If the process continues, and we at least have 
little hope of any rapid change in the situation, the White 
population of the whole world will be face to face with 
“‘agrarian” questions in the old signification of that word, 
with questions, that is, as to property in land, as to rent, 
and as to the cost of transmitting produce such as Ireland 
would have raised had she not been moderated, or controlled, 
whichever you will, by the weight of the British Legisla- 
ture. A new class of questions will come up for settle- 
ment, at least as difficult as any raised by the artisans ; 
and they may not be settled everywhere without revolu- 
tions, or, at least, without the legislative votes, which are 
their modern equivalent. Agricola, as he thinks, knows 
his blessings very well, and, looking round, asks where 
they are, and whether the cities have not, by some jugglery 
or other, carried them all away. 





THE “CITY” AND LONDON. 


E wish our Unionist friends would keep their literary 

tempers a little better. The Times has plenty of 
good reasons for being savage with the Irish Revolutionary 
Party ; but what is the use of writing about “ Irish hoofs,” 
and the like? We are not trying to keep animals in the 
Union, but men, most of them perverse no doubt, and 
some of them bad, but men often with brilliant parts, and 
always with something in them when they take service 
which the Empire would not willingly forego. Nor do we 
see any gain in blinding ourselves as to the attitude of the 
Government. It is far too democratic—on points, we 
should say, dishonestly democratic, for we do not believe 
that the Whigs in the Cabinet think workmen will make 
good magistrates—and for its main object, we have nothing 
but abhorrence, but still it is trying to keep its promises to 
its own people with unexpected fidelity. The Registration 
Bill is a fair Bill enough under the conditions, though, of 
course, it will admit an additional number of incompetent 
voters; but the Conservatives can educate them as well as 
the Radicals, and the dive to the bottom, though we object 
to it for other reasons, will not necessarily bring none but 
Radicals to the top. It has not, in fact, done so in any 
country. Then the Government has some courage. Its 
Welsh Suspensory Bill will rouse deadly hostility in the 
Church and in all who value Constitutional principle, and 








they are powerful bodies taken together; i 
Fowler’s answer about the City on Coben Pc * 
of the most powerful corporations in the world, which io 
hitherto beaten every Ministry, into fierce antagonism to 
the Government. Mr. Fowler means, if he can, to transfer 
the City and its wealth to the County Council, and the 
City, we may rely on it, will not be transferred without a 
gallant struggle. So, though the Government are no 
doubt seeking popularity with the masses—as, indeed 
pe yor oe be ere first business to do—they are, in 
order to keep their pledges, waking up powerful o 
That is to thee pat , “iia: ites 
We regard Mr. Fowler’s proposal as hopelessly bad in 
form, not because we expect the Commission of Five to be 
presided over by another Mr. Justice Mathew, but because 
as Mr. Fowler explained, it is to devise a good plan of 
amalgamation between the City and the Council. It wil] 
not be a Commission of Inquiry at all, but a Commission 
in search of a plan, and it is the business of responsible 
Ministers to find plans for themselves. They may consult 
whom they like, but they have no right to shuffle off 
responsibility on to other and irresponsible shoulders, 
Mr. Fowler desires the great change he proposes, let 
him bring in his scheme for effecting it, not set five 
other men, none of whom will be Ministers, to hunt for 
one with a candle. That is not statesmanship, but 
very nearly the “Government by blindman’s-buff” which 
Carlyle used to denounce. It is a confession of incom. 
petence which no Ministry should make, and especially no 
Ministry which, in the view of its devotees, is going to con- 
struct for us new heavens and a new earth. They should 
consult the astronomers and the geologists, not hand ovr 
to them the making of the improved universe. We write 
without prejudice, for we have small admiration for the 
City, which has governed itself very well, but very waste- 
fully,—which bas not cared as it should for the Metropolis 
of which it is the heart, and which has a function to per- 
form inside London that it cannot perform while it remains 
outside. We want to see the capital well governed by a 
representative, but continuous, strong, and highly dignified 
municipal body; and it is impossible to attain that end 
while its wealthiest and most experienced section, 
the only one with ancient traditions and historic pride, 
keeps itself aloof from the work in haughty exclu- 
siveness. The County Council is what it is, that is, 
a faddy and vainglorious, though efficient and, as yet, 
uncorrupt body, because it is without traditions, without 
habitual guides, without, in fact, big men of any kind, 
and, owing to its dangerous system of governing through 
Committees, without individual responsibility. Part of 
this evil is due, no doubt, to the shameful reluctance of 
eminent citizens to take part in municipal work, which 
they foolishly think “ low-caste” work; and this is in- 
curable, except by the growth of a healthier opinion ; but 
part might be removed by the inclusion of the great 
money-making centre, to whose opinion Parliament and 
the Government cannot refuse to attend, When the great 
banks and companies and traders feel that they themselves 
are affected by the blunders of the Council, they will exert 
themselves to contro] it in a way they do not now, if it be 
only by appeals from the Council to the Legislature, and by 
insisting that when great things are done, the citizens shall 
know what is going on. We rely, too, greatly on the influ- 
ence of antiquity and tradition which will come in with 
the City magnates. That Corporation has stood a thousand 
years, while the County Council is the rawest of bodies, 
hardly trained to debate, unaccustomed to govern, and, 
except when it does something foolish, so entirely outside 
the attention of its tax-payers that the newspapers say 
little about it, and its personages are as utterly un- 
known to the four millions of their subjects as the faces 
of *‘variety” performers to the Episcopal Bench. Not 
one man in ten thousand could repeat six names from the 
County Council. That isa great misfortune for good repre- 
sentative government anywhere, and especially in London, 
whose vast wealth tempts the obscure men who rule it to 
indulge in peculiarly grandiose ideas ; for example, that 
they can compel Parliament to adopt new principles of 
taxation by refusing to widen streets till they are adopted. 
The kind of men who govern the City are incapable of that 
sort of braggadocio; and a considerable infusion of them 
will give a much required weight and seriousness to the 
Council’s decisions. It is solidity which the Council 
requires, and solidity which it should gain from the 
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awalgamation. If it should also put on dignity from the 
acquisition of a fresh representative character, from dwell- 
ing in historic buildings, and from spending a large income 
not derived from taxation, that would certainly be no loss. 
External dignity is highly valuable to any municipality, if 
only to preserve it from that abyss of vulgarity, or rather, 
commonness, to which, in modern times, all such bodies 
seem to tend; probably, if we may judge by the few excep- 
tions in Italy and Belgium, from the want of elevating 
traditions. The City Deputies are not exactly Chesterfields, 
any more than the County Councillors ; but when the City 
acts asa Corporation, its action is seldom either undignified 
or unwise. 

The chance of an accretion of dignity to the County 
Council will be greatly increased if the Lord Mayor is 
made its executive head, elected by direct vote of the 
people, for three years, and entrusted, as in America, 
with a veto upon the Council’s proceedings. It is not 
probable that even a Radical] Government will abolish 
the Lord Mayor—they will lose every London seat 
if they do—and the opportunity might easily be taken 
to render him much more useful than he is at present. 
The Council will not like it, because it believes overmuch 
in its “mission;” but if the amalgamation is to be 
peaceably arranged, the Council must give as well as take, 
and the thing it can give up best is a little of the uncon- 
stitutional independence in which, owing to the unfortu- 
nate absence of any power of dissolution, it surpasses the 
Imperial Parliament itself. It needs a check operating 
from within upon the vagaries of its haphazard majorities, 
and there could be none so little injurious as a veto from 
its own executive chief, himself directly representing the 
whole population. We trust the Commission will see the 
prudence of aggrandising rather than vulgarising the Lord 
Mayor, and will make his position so powerful and so 
visible that the post will be sought by distinguished men, 
and London will be always worthily represented by her 
chief. The amalgamated body is sure to tax us all pretty 
sharply, say, in ten years, at the rate of ten shillings in the 
pound; and we ought, at least, in return, to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of a dignified and effective municipal life, such 
a life as has been enjoyed for brief periods by most of the 
capitals of the Continent. We want London to be a living 
entity of the statelier and more impressive kind, fulfilling 
all duties, but also exacting and receiving all respect. The 
County Council is a most hardworking body, but no one 
has as yet thought of respecting it. 


THE EPISCOPAL JUBILEE OF LEO XIII. 


HE unforeseen is the salt of history,—the only com- 
fort that can be offered to the many anxious souls 

who have been reduced to a calm despair by Mr. Pearson’s 
terrible picture of the Democratic future. Nowhere has 
the unforeseen had a larger field than in the fortunes of 
the Roman Church. A volume might be made up of 
the unfulfilled prophecies of which se has been the 
object in the columns of the Times alone. She has tottered 
to her fall again and again. She has finally alienated 
the respect aud sympathy of every honest and intelli- 
gent man more times than can be reckoned up. © She 
has definitively cast in her lot with the losing side. She 
has, of her own deliberate choice, broken with all that is 
vital and progressive in human thought. She has taken 
for her share of the world’s inhabitants the worn-out races 
whose extinction is only a question of time. She has, in 
fact, in the opinion of her critics, made every mistake that 
it is possible for a falling Church to make. And yet she 
lives, and not only lives, but flourishes and grows. If 
there be countries in which she is less powerful than she 
was, it is among those that are most backward and un- 
progressive. She is stronger in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in the United States. If she has lost ground, 
it is in Ireland and in the South American Republics. 
The Pope’s thoughts must have turned much on this 
aspect of the Church during the past week. He celebrated 
on Sunday his episcopal jubilee. He was a Bishop when 
Gregory XVI. was Pope, when the old European order 
was still unchanged, when France was yet a Monarchy, 
and Italy a geographical expression. The whole Pontificate 
of Pius IX. had still to run its course,—the brief demo- 
cratic fervour, the long absolutist reaction, the months 
when the Church planted trees of liberty, the years during 
which she sat at her ease protected by French bayonets, 








the conversion of the old Rome, the city of pilgrims, 
artists, and the English colony, into a new—and bankrupt 
—capital. Every age, perhaps, is given to exaggerate the 
changes it has witnessed ; but when he compares 1893 with 
1843, Leo XIII. may be pardoned if he thinks that upon him, 
more than upon other men, the ends of the world are come. 

And yet, though so much is different, Leo XIII. is cele- 
brating his jubilee amid a sympathy for a parallel to which 
we should have to go back many centuries. No Pope 
since the Reformation—none for a long period before the 
Reformation—has enjoyed the same general good-will. 
Catholic and Protestant Governments, the oldest Monarchy 
and the newest Republic, combine to do him honour. His 
wisdom, his moderation, his kindliness, his love of peace, 
and his readiness to make sacrifices in order to secure it, 
are the theme of almost universal praise. And the praise 
has been well deserved. He can claim the very high 
merit of looking facts full in the face. He has fairly 
gauged the forces arrayed against him, and known when 
to yield and when to stand out. He has brought the 
German Kulturkampf to a successful issue, and seen 
the most powerful statesman of the modern world 
forced to undo his own work. Yet, wonderful as this 
success was, the Pope was not carried away by it. He 
could appreciate the distinction between reasonable and 
unreasonable demands on the part of the State, even when 
the reasonable demands were urged in an unreasonable 
spirit. In Germany, the State assumed to itself the right 
of direct interference in the internal management of the 
Church. In France, the State resisted the implied claim 
of the Church to determine the form of government. 
There was much to be said on behalf of the German 
pretension, and it was easy to put it forward as really 
prompted by a desire to bring the Church into greater 
accord with the national life, and to improve the standard 
of ecclesiastical culture. But anxious as Leo XIII. 
has always shown himself to be on good terms with 
Temporal Sovereigns—the King of Italy excepted—he 
saw that if the German claim were conceded, the Church 
would cease to be mistress in her own house, and on this 
ground he held out until even Prince Bismarck grew tired 
of the conflict. In France, the situation was to all ap- 
pearance far more unfavourable for the Church. In the 
Education Law, and in the Military Law, an avowed 
attack was made on two of the most important aspects of 
her work,—the training of children and the training of 
the clergy. Schools from which all mention of God was 
excluded were set up in every commune, and every young 
priest was compelled to spend an incongruous and un- 
necessary year in a barrack-room. It is not wonderful that 
under this treatment the French clergy came to regard the 
Republic as a necessary and implacable enemy. It was 
reserved for the Pope to see that, so long as the clergy 
confounded the Republic with the Republican Government, 
Frenchmen would confound the Church with the Monarchy, 
To the policy which was born of this clearness of vision, 
he has steadily adhered under all the provocations that 
successive Ministers of Worship could offer him, and all the 
temptations supplied by the discredit the Panama business 
has brought upon the Republic. There is a remarkable 
contrast in this respect between Leo XIII. and his prede- 
cessor. Pius 1X., like Fuzzy-Wuzzy, was “a first-class 
fighting man.” He never stopped to count the cost of the 
battle, or to weigh the odds against success. But he was 
nothing of a strategist. The moment he saw an enemy, 
he went for him, without stopping to ask himself whether 
the enmity was real or only apparent, or whether the ends 
which victory would bring wight not be gained by some 
less dangerous method. The traditional policy of the 
Roman Church, in the development of which a century or 
two goes for nothing, was in abeyance during his reign. 
He fought as though the end of the world were close at 
hand, and the great point, when that end came, was to be 
found in arms on the right side. 

One exception, however, there is to this strongly 
marked distinction between the two Popes. Unlike 
in everything else, they are alike in their attitude to- 
wards the Kingdom of Italy. Where the Temporal 
Power is concerned, Leo XIII. is as obstinate as Pius IX. 
He can make large allowances for other Governments, but 
none for that which sits in the Quirinal. Of the motives 
which induced him to make no change in the Italian 
policy of the Vatican, the Pope has never given any ex- 
planation. It may be assumed, however, that he regards 
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the security for his spiritual freedom offered by the Law 
of Guarantees as altogether illusory, and that he hopes 
that the Italian Government may hereafter be brought 
by force of circumstances to offer him better terms. As 
regards the first of these points, we have no doubt the 
Pope is right. The Law of Guarantees rests on no surer 
foundation than the Union between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain, and it can hardly be said that this is a foundation 
which no current of popular feeling can shake. What is to 
prevent the Liberal Italian Ministry from making the repeal 
of the Law of Guarantees a party cry? As regards the 
second point, the Pope is at least as likely to have accurate 
information as any foreign journalist. If he looks forward 
to the growth of political conditions which will make the 
union of the Conservative elements in the Italian people a 
first object with the Italian Monarchy, the recent bank 
scandals are not likely to have made him less sanguine. 
It is possible, too, that the very mildness with which he 
treats other Powers may be intended to show the Italian 
Government on what easy terms the support of the Church 
might be obtained, if some modus vivendi could but be 
discovered between the spiritual and the civil allegiance 
of the Italian people. Let the independence which the 
exercise of his spiritual function demands, be secured by 
some sanction higher than the passing will of a Parlia- 
mentary majority, and he might be to King Humbert 
what he has already been to President Carnot. 

These, we imagine, may be some of the thoughts with 
which Leo XIII. was occupied during the magnificent 
ceremonial of Sunday last. ‘To any one it must have been 
both fatiguing and exciting, to a man of his age, both the 
fatigue and the excitement must have been extreme. And 
to Leo XIII. these things have all come in the last fifteen 
years of his life. For the first thirty-five years of his long 
episcopate, he was scarcely known beyond the limits of his 
diocese, and had little or no opportunity of shaping the 
Papal policy. Then came the sudden change which placed 
him in a position of singular dignity, and one which, as we 
have seen, it only rested with himself to make one of singular 
importance. The Papacy is the great opportunity of old 
men, and of men who have husbanded their powers of 
mind and will. It needed a long preparation of silence 
and waiting to turn Cardinal Pecci into Leo XIII. 





THE SUSPENSORY BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE curiously misunderstood the whole 
point of Lord Randolph Churchill’s Horatian 
quotation on Thursday. When he pointed to Mr. Glad- 
stone as he uttered the words,— 
“ Haec Janus summus ab imo 
Perdocet; haec recinunt juvenes, dictata senesque,” 
his point was that Mr. Gladstone was the Janus,— 
the god of double aspect,—who with one countenance 
warns the nation of the dangers which beset so 
gigantic a task as untwisting the threads which unite 
the Established Church of England and of Wales, 
and again with wholly altered visage inculcates on young 
and old alike the duty of winning votes for Irish Home- 
rule. The point on which Mr. Gladstone chose to compli- 
ment Lord Randolph, that he had taunted him with 
his age, was not Lord Randulph’s point at all, and could 
have had no meaning, for Mr. Gladstone could not have 
been at once the person who inculcated this doctrine and 
one of those, whether young or old, on whom it was incul- 
cated. But there was a point,—and, to our minds at least, 
a serious point,—in the suggestion that Mr. Gladstone 
bears one aspect when he is thinking of the interests of the 
Church and people and of the interests of the Church 
and people only, and another aspect when he is the “old 
Parliamentary hand,” meditating how he shall win votes 
for the darling scheme of his old age. We have often 
said, and we would say it again, that if, after lengthened 
and mature consideration, statesmen can assure them- 
selves that the Establishment in Wales, or any sub- 
stantial section of the Kingdom, injures, instead of 
advancing, the interests of popular religion, it would be 
the duty of an impartial statesman to propose to the 
English people to effect disestablishment in that section 
of the Kingdom. But it does seem to us most unfortunate 
that one who has pointed out with such masterly foresight 
the extreme difficulty of the task of separating the Church 
in Wales from the Church of England and Wales, and 
who is evidently profoundly aware that a change is taking 
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place in Wales year after year which may render that task 
less and less likely with every decade that elapses to be 
beneficial, should be in such a hurry to conciliate Welsh 
votes, that he anticipates the judgment of Parliament on 
the great issue itself by a Suspensory Bill of this king 
which interferes, and interferes gravely, with the efficient 
working of the dioceses to which the Bill applies, before 
any resolve can be taken on the main question itself. 

We are aware, of course, that Mr. Gladstone questions 
the extent of the unsettlement which the Suspensory Bil] 
if it passes into an Act, must cause; but he does not, and 
cannot, dispute that it will cause a very great deal of un. 
settlement. Indeed, if it did not, the Bill would not 
answer its purpose at all. It is not proposed to go go 
far as the Irish Church Suspensory Bill, passed after the 
House had already decided on legislation, went. It ig 
not proposed to destroy the machinery of the Church in 
Wales, as it was in Ireland ; but it is proposed, of course, 
to make all the arrangements for benefices which fall vacant 
purely temporary, and so to prevent vested interests from 
springing up. Now, every one knows that a powerful man 
will not take, and ought not to take, an appointment 
which there is very little chance of his being able to retain, 
Pro tempore makeshifts throughout Wales wherever a 
vested interest may lapse, would disorganise the Church 
greatly, and that, too, for the purposes of a prospective 
Act which, in all probability, this Government will 
never have the chance of carrying. No one has used 
stronger language than Mr. Gladstone against the conduct 
of those who hold out hopes of disestablishing a Church 
without having the fullest confidence that they can 
redeem those promises. Has he any such confidence in 
this case? He has staked everything on the Irish 
Home-rule Bill, and now, like the player who plays double 
or quits, he is staking the prospects of the Church in 
Wales on the issue of that other controversy. If he 
carries this Bill, and fails in the other, his Government 
will disappear ; and yet the Church in Wales will be dis- 
organised for “a limited period.” And the very statesman 
who once said: “I am not prepared in any shape or form 
to encourage the increase of expectations which it would 
be most unworthy, most guilty, most dishonourable 
to entertain on our part lest we should convey a virtual 
pledge,” now lends his sanction to a proceeding which he 
is well aware that he is very unlikely to have the power 
to justify by subsequent legislation. 

We deeply regret this fanaticism of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which leads him to take such a step as this in order to 
conciliate the Welsh Members. He is not only doing what 
must profoundly disorganise the Welsh Church, without 
effecting his purpose, unless his Administration is far 
more fortunate than most of his own followers expect it 
to be, but he is fostering that cry for Welsh Home- 
rule which is every day pledging the party which he leads 
more and more to a policy of artificial, and merely logical, 
Federalism, that will do more to ruin the United Kingdom 
than any other political craze of the day. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke his true mind when he protested against holding 
out to Wales premature hopes of Disestablishment. He 
speaks only out of his self-willed determination to carry 
Trish Home-rule at any cost, when he casts the interests 
of the Established Church in Wales into the scale by 
which he hopes to turn the balance in favour of his 
passionately desired end. 








THE VAGUENESS OF THE PHILANTHROPISTS. 

E do wish the new philanthropists would be a little less 
vague. Here, for instance, is an address delivered by 

Mr. A. E. Fletcher, to a Wesleyan Methodist congregation, 
on the philanthropic politics of the future, in which the whole 
truth is said to beembodied. Mr. Fletcher is believed to be the 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, and, if so, is the most per- 
sistent and influential of all the journalists who are now 
preaching, in season and out of season, the new law that 
Legislatures should subordinate all things, justice included, 
to the interests of those who want. We have read his speech 
carefully, as reported in the Methodist Times of February 16th, 
and while we admire its courage, and accept much of its 
leading doctrine, we confess ourselves utterly unable to 
gather from it either the ideal in Mr. Fletcher’s eye, or the 
practical policy he would have the community adopt. With 
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manner of controversy, for, though newer in form, it is nothing 
but the old doctrine that wealth, like every other power, ought 
to be held in trust for Him who gave it, which, if there is a 
God at all, must inevitably be true. We cannot, indeed, accept 
fully Mr. Fletcher’s idea of the Sermon on the Mount, for it 
seems to us occasionally directed to the extinction of the 
aualities which Christ eulogised—to mean, in truth, not 
“Blessed are the meek,” but “Blessed are they who cause 
meekness to be no longer possible.” There is a kind of par- 
tiality in it as well as of obedience, as if the virtues, meek- 
ness for example, were not obligatory on all, but only on those 
possessed of this world’s goods,—which is not, we take it, the 
true Christian teaching. It is not only the employer who is to 
be poor in spirit, but also the trades-union. Still, it is per- 
fectly true that Christ, though he associated often with the 
rich, considered them specially liable to temptation, and 
pleaded earnestly the cause of the poor; and true, also, that 
this side of his teaching needs a much more complete 
acceptance in European society than it has hitherto ob- 
tained. So far, we are with Mr. Fletcher; but then, he goes 
so much further. He interprets the doubtful phrase about 
the poor in spirit as meaning those who sympathise actively 
with the poor—does it not rather mean those who, in regard 
to things spiritual, are as humble as the poor?—and would 
write it over the doorway of the House of Commons, meaning 
thereby, we cannot doubt, that all legislation should be directed 
to further the interest of the poor. We should say, rather, 
that legislation should further the interest of all, and should 
lend secular efficacy to the doctrine.of the Commandments, as 
wellas to that of the Beatitudes; but we may, for the moment, 
let that pass, for our present purpose is to ask, first of all, who 
are the poor? Does Mr. Fletcher mean by that word all 
who suffer, which would include many from every grade of 
society—most Irish landlords, for example—and all the sick, 
maimed, blind, impotent, and aged, or only those who receive 
but little pay? If, as we fancy, he intends the latter, where 
does he draw the line,—at thirty shillings a week, or a 
pound, or fifteen shillings? If he fixes it above the first- 
named sum, is he not afraid that his great instrument, the 
mass-vote, may break in his hand, and that the sovereign 
community may in a little while elect to write “ Justice” instead 
of “Charity ” above the door of the House of Commons? Certain 
we are, that the immense body of workmen who make more 
than that sum would decline with a pretty loud voice to be 
classed among the “poor,” or to be pitied, or to be made 
objects of almsgiving, or to be legislated for in any compas- 
sionate or otherwise derogatory way. They would say that 
they were fairly happy, quite as happy as most of those 
above them, that they wanted nothing except to be care- 
fully let alone, and that they could, in Yorkshire phrase, 
“fend for themselves” very nicely indeed. The line must 
be drawn below them, and even then immense classes 
must be excluded,—all who save money, all whose wants 
are not greater than their means, all tvho, like a large 
division of our own agricultural labourers, find, in a sort 
of trained asceticism, a nearly complete defence against any 
suffering from poverty. There is, no doubt, a large residue 
still left; but does Mr. Fletcher really confine the Divine pro- 
mises to them, or consider that to them alone—that is, to 
those who are, in one sense, the failures of civilisation—the 
duty of Christian benevolence is confined ? We can scarcely 
think it, but yet it is to them, and them only, that much of 
the talk of the day—talk which will produce a most dangerous 
reaction—is confined; and this, not only by legislators, 
who naturally wish to limit the area of effort, but by 
genuine philanthropists. They may be right or wrong,—we 
are not discussing that; but we want to know if this is 
what they mean, if they really wish that henceforward the 
whole energy of society should be devoted to the enriching in 
earthly goods of a section of itself. Are all who have a 
surplus to be taxed of that surplus in order that the poorest 
should, without additional work, be made more comfortable ? 
They will perhaps reject that notion when so uncompro- 
misingly stated ; but if they do not mean this, what do they 
exactly mean? Will they, for instance, like Sir Julius Vogel, 
when dreaming, tax the Kingdom in £350,000,000 a year, 
in order that every family, without exception, should have £1 
a week to start with. That is definite, though, unhappily, 
impossible; but all this vague talk of “rich ” and “ poor,” and 
the “devotion of wealth to the elevation of the people,” is so 





vague as to be almost meaningless. How much is to be 
given, and to whom P 


And then, is it to be given voluntarily or not? Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, who incessantly preaches—and practises 
—Mr. Fletcher’s main doctrine, the devotion of wealth 
to the poor, is, if we comprehend him, clear that, apart 
perhaps from some social reprobation of curmudgeons, 
giving, though morally imperative, should be voluntary ; but 
we do not understand Mr. Fletcher to say that. It is time, 
he intimates, that the Home Secretary came to the assistance 
of Christ, or at least supported the Home Missionary. He is 
a good deal inclined—or, at all events, his paper is, if not his 
sermon—to bleed the rich sharply and by force in order that 
the poor may fatten on the blood so extracted. Very good; 
both opinions are clear and definite ; but the immense majority 
of the new benevolent halt between them, and, in fact, want 
the work of legislatures to be done by individuals, and yet 
done by legislatures too; and we ask of them to define what 
they do want, and especially to define the principle on which 
they intend to proceed. Is their ultimate law to be the good 
of the community, or the general idea, as they interpret it, of 
Christianity ? Ifthe former, then they are old utilitarians, 
Benthamite utilitarians under a new name, and one knows 
how to argue; if the latter, they rise into a higher sphere of 
thought, and all teaching must be profoundly modified by 
obedience, careful obedience to orders over which “ public 
opinion ” has, and can have, no authority whatever. It might 
as well assume the right to make new laws regulating the 
tides in the interest of a new motor, or the variations of 
climate on the globe in order that all might equally enjoy 
perfect sanitary conditions. Of course, we shall be told that 
the two can be combined; but they cannot be combined,—in 
this matter, at least. If utilitarianism is to rule, giving must 
be regulated, lest it impoverish the rich or pauperise the 
poor; while if Christianity is to rule, it must be left free, 
obligatory only as worship is obligatory, or unselfishness. 
There is no objection to utilitarian benevolence that we 
know of; and in one direction—better sanitary laws—we 
should support it very strongly; and for Christianity, 
whether as regards almsgiving or anything else, we 
have only reverence; but the present muddle between 
the two is too bewildering. Taxes levied in the name of 
Christ on one class alone, and that a powerless one, for the 
benefit of another class which is all-powerful, excite, we 
must confess, a strong suspicion; and such taxes are pro- 
posed by one philanthropist or another every day. Weare 
not objecting, be it understood, to new taxes for the poor. We 
have little doubt that the present wave of “Socialism” or 
“ Collectivism,” or whatever it is, will leave behind it several 
such taxes, and that some of them will be beneficial; 
but do not let us be told that they are levied because God 
“loveth a cheerful giver.” That is either sickening hypocrisy, 
or, as is more frequently the case, is the result of a gelatinous 
kind of thinking, which is entitled to no respect whatever. If 
you give, give; if you tax, tax; but do not muddle up the 
two into a sort of sweet electuary of charity, which is neither 
food nor medicine, but only a quack device pretending to be 
both. 

And, finally, we should greatly like a little more definite- 
ness as to what we are toseek, what the ideal of the new world 
to be created is to be. Are all mankind to be equally rich, or 
equally poor, or equally removed from either poverty or 
riches? Is everybody to be equally educated, or equally good, 
or equally comfortable? Is the instrument to be the nation 
or the commune? Are we to try to make an Athens or a 
Moravian village of the world? Are brain-power and hand- 
power to be equally paid or not, or is the puddler to look down 
from his pecuniary height with scorn on the mathematician ? 
Is pay to be regulated by the payee’s work or the payee’s 
need, and is the payer to be considered or not? Is the moral 
law to be the will of the majority or the code given from 
Sinai, or a mixture of the two? Above all, are we to “elevate” 
the individual or the crowd, which in its eagerness and want 
of discipline threatens to tread him down? It is quite 
possible to seek any one of these objects, and conceivable 
that any one may be sought blamelessly, but we cannot 
seek them all, and all at the same time, without endless con- 
fusion, and a waste of energy, which will so impede even 
the first steps that it will take generations to accomplish 
anything. The philanthropists are wasting the life of the 
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community by the multitude and the confusion and, above all, 
by the vagueness of their counsels, which produce just the 
same effect as a hundred subjects for study would, all loudly 
taught by a hundred competent professors to the same listening 
class. What, Mr. Fletcher, is to be the irreversible law,— 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the will of Gladstonians in the 
House of Commons? That seems to require definition first. 


A LEAGUE OF POETASTERS. 
T last the tribe of little poets and verse-makers have 
taken a desperate resolve: singly they have failed to 
scale the steep heights of Parnassus, now they are going to 
band themselves together and, united, carry the summit by 
storm. So far, the world has only bad to deal with the indi- 
vidual poet, the gentleman who shyly courted its notice from 
the most obscure corner of the provincial paper, or who 
meekly bowed to the neglect of an unfeeling publisher and an 
illiterate public; now it will have to confront a whole league 
of the genus irritabile, and if it refuses to listen to them, so 
much the worse will it be for the world. “The Brotherhood 
of Poets” has been founded; their union has become an 
established fact ; and who shall dare to laugh at them? 
Naturally, they make no threats as yet, and their first pro- 
spectus has been couched in words of sorrow rather than of 
anger. “In this enlightened age,” they say, there are clubs 
and societies for almost every science and art, and yet never 
a club in which the makers of poetry “may unite together 
for mutual sympathy, help, and instruction.” Nevertheless, 
poets stand more in need of such a society than any other class 
of thecommunity; “ since the days of the ‘Immortal Homer,’ 
poets have always been looked down upon by their more for- 
tunate prose brothers, have been made the butt of all the 
small fry of literature, and have suffered keenly at the hands 
of critics, although they have tried more than any other class of 
human beings to make mankind nobler and better.” We have 
purposely omitted the “ Brotherhood’s” description of critics, 
as we are sure that, in its calmer moments, it will regret its 
extreme impoliteness. Possibly, it may also, at that future 
period, be induced to moderate its pretensions as to past 
services and its accusations of old neglect. We do not 
remember having heard that the “ _ Immortal Homer” suffered 
much at the hands of his more fortunate prose brothers; but 
we do remember having heard that bards and poets formed a 
more or less privileged class in those far-off ages, and we know, 
in the case of Homer, at least, that the poet must have 
survived any prose brother who was his contemporary. Asa 
matter of fact, ‘a Brotherhood of Poets” is not altogether a 
new thing in the British Isles. Inthe days of the Druids, the 
bards ranked in power next to the priests; in Wales they were 
almost always a privileged class; and in Ireland the brother- 
hood abused its privileges to such an extent as to rouse the 
country against them. The Irish bard had the right, we have 
heard, of dipping his fork first into anybody’s pot, and taking 
therefrom as much as he needed. Relying upon their privi- 
lege, the fraternity of Irish bards, like Jeshurun, “ waxed fat, 
and kicked.” In other words, they made themselves such a 
nuisance to the people at large, that they had to be forcibly 
expelled from the country,—their exodus, we believe, taking 
place some time after that of the snakes, which was conducted 
by St. Patrick. 

We do not mean to suggest that the modern “ Brotherhood 
of Poets ” is likely to share the same fate as the ancient Irish 
bards. Judging from their prospectus, it is rather their inten- 
tion to prey upon each other, than upon the outside public, 
though the prospectus, of course, may be merely intended as 
a ruse to divert the public suspicion from more nefarious 
designs. Such as it is, however, we will quote it to show the 
ostensible objects of the Brotherhood, and the reader can 
form his own opinion as to its real meaning. The primary 
object, we learn, is “to form into a select Brotherhood, or 
Society, all Poets, Verse-Writers, lovers of Poetry, &c.” 
Whatever may be the exclusiveness of the Brotherhood in the 
future, there is no doubt whatever as to the select character 
of its present Council. It does not yet possess a President, 
but it has a council of twenty-four members, and not a 
single name among them, to the best of our belief, has 
ever suffered the degradation of a critic’s praise, or the 
humiliation of a book-stall reputation. “To establish by 
means of a quarterly journal, the Mises, a bond fide and 
honourable exchange of literature ...... to insert free in 








the same journals any new poems written by Fellows... .. . 
tc make known and bring to light excellent writers of verse 
who would otherwise remain in obscurity.” That is to say, 
that any Fellow or subscriber of the Society will have the 
right to have his effusions printed in the Society’s journal; 
and, also, that it will be expected of him that he should read 
other people’s effusions as well as his own ;—a kind of co. 
operative arrangement, by which poets may become their own 
audience, and so rescue each other from obscurity; for it is 
better to be read even by other poets than not to be read at 
all. ‘To provide by means of the Muses, an excellent journal 
which shall be highly instructive, entertaining, and 
amusing.”—We will refrain from comment. “To review in 
an impartial style any poetical or prose work written by 
Fellows or Honorary Members of the Brotherhood.” Here, 
too, we would rather refrain from comment, but we know 
that impartial style too well—or rather, what an author 
considers to be an impartial style—to abstain from giving the 
future editor of the Muses a word of advice. Never let him 
entrust any book to a friend of the author for the pur- 


-pose of reviewing. Let him always insist upon the author 


writing his own review; he will find that to be the only 
method of obtaining for an author really impartial criticism. 
To proceed with the prospectus: “It is not the intention of 
the Brotherhood to start a new School of Poetry, but rather 
to promote as much as lies in its power ‘the pure and sublime 
side of life,’ and by means of the Poetic Art to bring out and 
develop all that is noble in man;” to which end “ it will pro- 
vide, when funds permit, handsome gold emblems” for more 
than ordinary excellence, and will make arrangements with a 
“large publishing firm to print all the Fellows’ poetry with as 
little expense as possible,’—for the advertisement of which 
poetry, the journal will form an invaluable vehicle. In fact, 
the whole Brotherhood of Poets will be self-supporting. 
They will be their own publishers, their own advertisers, their 
own critics, and—their own public. 

The idea is not wanting in ingenuity, but it presupposes a 
certain amount of disinterestedness on the part of the would- 
be poet, which we fear that gentleman, as a rule, is very far 
from possessing. He is not anxious to rescue his colleagues 
from obscurity; he wishes to climb above their heads himself. 
He wishes to be read, and to be paid by his readers, not to 
pay for and to read other people’s publications. Were it only 
possible that these brothers of the Muses should find content- 
ment in a small mutual admiration society, and be willing to 
support the same with their purses as well as their pens, then 
the fraternity might well have a long and prosperous life, 
and might earn, moreover, the deserved thanks of every editor 
and publisher. But never will these little poets be content 
to be their own public; neither the sight of their verses in 
print, nor the receipt of golden emblems, nor even the serenity 
of praise which is conferred by their own criticism, will com- 
pensate them for the chilling indifference of the outside public 
Dog does not eat dog, nor little poet read little poet; they 
despise each other far too heartily for that. Maudle butters 
Postlethwaite, and Postlethwaite butters Maudle; but in their 
hearts they know that the butter of mutual praise is rancid, 
and yearn for the fresh applause of the streets. For though 
it may be pleasant to belong toa select brotherhood, no poet 
cares to address a select audience, however much he may 
affect to despise the taste and critical capacity of the general 
public. 

INDOLENT AMUSEMENTS. 

HE people of Pesth have invented an extra-indolent 
mode of hearing the news. You lie in bed, according 

to the Standard’s Vienna correspondent of Tuesday, and place 
two tubes to your ears, and then you may, if you choose, 
listen during parts of every hour in the day, from 8 o’clock 
a.m. till 9 o’clock p.m., to soft voices retailing the most in- 
teresting news of the day, which is communicated to you 
by telephone from the office of the leading journal of the 
place. You can, if you like, hear the news in German, or 
you can, if you prefer, have it in Hungarian; and you may 
have all sorts of news,—political, social, commercial, including 
the Stock Exchange quotations, and the accounts of exciting 
criminal trials too. It is hardly possible to be entertained at 
less expense of human energy,—if, indeed, you are entertained 
at all by this service of news. And you only pay 3s. a month, 
or £1 163. a year, for this very indolent recreation. Will it, 
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we wonder, make bed any more popular, or rather news less 
popular ? We are inclined to think that it will have the latter 
effect. 

For nothing seems to us more certain than that indolent 
amusements do not amuse. The most remarkable thing about 
the popular amusements of the day, at least in England, is 
the amount of trouble that is taken about them, and the very 
little interest they excite unless a great deal of trouble is 
taken about them. Consider the skating, the golfing, the 
cricketing, the rowing, the boat-racing, the football playing, 
the jumping, the lawn-tennis, the cycling, the riding, the polo, 
the hunting, the shooting, the deer-stalking, the dancing. Do 
not all these amusements take as much life out of men as 
even ordinary professions? Or look at the so-called sedentary 
amusements, the betting, the Stock Exchange gambling, the 
“ missing-word” hunting, and so forth. It is true that the 
gains of some of these amusements are great,—which adds, of 
course, to the excitement and interest of them,—but neverthe- 
less some of the most popular take the most labour, and bring 
in the least gain. Consider especially the growing popularity of 
obscure poets like Browning, and of obscure prose-writers like 
George Meredith. There are no great gains to be obtained by 
studying and solving their special difficulties. Yet probably 
Browning has excited almost as much enthusiasm of late years, 
not in spite of his obscurities, but as a consequence of his 
obscurities, as so clear a poet as Tennyson. The Browning 
Society was a success, not so much because it solved difficulties, 
as because it occupied its members with finding the difficulties 
before it tried to solve them. No one can doubt that even 
the intellectual amusements of the day, if they are to fascinate 
men, must make a great draft upon men’s diligence and per- 
severance. It is obvious enough that the labour involved in 
guessing the “ missing word” was as much as anything else 
the charm which that particular kind of gambling exerted 
over men’s minds. There is hardly such a thing as a really 
popular amusement in the world, which does not involve a 
great expenditure of energy. Chess, billiards, whist, are all 
games which it takes a good deal of energy, either mental 
or physical, to play well. It can hardly be doubted for a 
moment that the amusements which are most popular 
among the people, either excite their hopes or fears to a 
very great extent, or call out their moral or physical energies 
toa very great extent. Hither way, they make a great draft 
on the vitality of men. And so soon as growing age prevents 
men from honouring any great draft on their vitality, amuse- 
ments fall into discredit and no longer amuse. Then, as Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis used to say, when his own intellectual 
eagerness was beginning to wane, “the world would be very 
tolerable but for its amusements.” 

And, no doubt, that is the feeling of those who have energy 
enough for the actual duties of life, but not energy enough to 
spare for the unbending and relaxation of the bow when the 
work of the day is done. The love of amusement is a sign of 
surplus strength remaining after the chief business of living 
is over,—the energy that seeks an outlet for itself in some 
signal of the spontaneous overflow of vitality after the steady 
and permanent business of the hour is accomplished. How 
delicately Tennyson expresses this, when he makes the mourner 
who is brooding over the one great sorrow of his life cry out,— 

“O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 


O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
The man who muses thus may well envy the overflowing vitality 
of the fisherman’s boy and the sailor who is blithe enough to 
sing even as he plies his craft; for he feels that his own 
strength is used up to the last atom in confronting and 
adequately realising the great loss which it is his daily neces- 
sity to face. 

In fact, we do not believe that indolent amusements are 
really popular amusements at all. Amusement is the spring- 
ing open of the safety-valve when the engine has done its 
work while there is still a superabundance of pent-up force,— 
of redundant steam,—to escape. What human nature craves at 
such a moment, is some opening for buoyancy, some evidence 
of vivacity. Youcannot get that by just awakening to the mini- 
mum of effort, and opening your ears alone to soft voices which 








murmur out in pleasant cadences the last rumours of the day. 
The eager listener wants some one to whom to pour out his 
pleasure or his anger, his own personal comment of compla- 
eency or disgust. And to go on listening lazily to unheeding 
voices which still continue their gentle revelations without a 
sign of sympathy or a stir of dissenting feeling, would be 
simply intolerable. Gossip, no doubt, is one of the great 
amusements of humanity; but then gossip is a comparing of 
notes, an action of mind on mind, an argument or a conflict 
on the subject of the news communicated. Nv doubt, if the 
voice which inspires the telephonic news could reply to the 
thousand-and-on : comments with which the lazy or invalid 
audience received the communications made, the telephonic 
newspaper would attain vast popularity. Unlimited gossip 
with the writer of a newsletter would have quite a new flavour 
of relish about it. But this it is not in the power of the tele- 
phonic editor to bestow; the soft murmur may begin again 
with every fresh hour of the day, but it can give no response 
to the impatient listener, who wants to question the news 
given, or to utter angry ejaculations or joyous exclamations 
at what he hears, and to have somebody to listen to his com- 
ments. But the whispering continues without taking the 
slightest notice of the listener’s state of mind, till at last the 
process of being informed by a monotonous mechanism of 
what is going on in the world, must become a perfect night- 
mare, and the so-called ‘amusement’ must be more oppressive 
than the Lady of Shalott’s contemplation of what the world 
was doing, as she saw it reflected in her magic mirror. And 
even she had to exclaim at last, “I am sick of shadows!” 
Now, there is a good deal more to occupy the mind in the 
vision of the many-coloured comedy of life, than there would 
be in the mere story of that comedy as it is told in scraps 
and items by a newswriter. Even a solitary spectator at a 
play may be amused. But a solitary listener to a fragmentary 
chronicle of events, who cannot even so much as quarrel with 
the chronicler, can hardly be amused. He must soon become 
too much irritated with the mellifluous current of the 
narrative to do anything but swear. For our own parts, we 
believe that the new telephonic newspaper will he soon 
voted a dreadful nuisance, and that it will be found very 
dear, even at the price of £1 16s. a year. The hearer will 
greatly prefer his printed newspaper, which he can put down 
and take up again without losing the thread of the story. If 
you are to be closeted with an informant who cannot reply to 
you, it had better be one whose information you can interrupt 
at any time without missing the opportunity of finishing the 
story at your own leisure. To be shut up with a voice which 
is quite impersonal and quite indifferent to your leisure or 
convenience, must be vexatious in the extreme. Of course, 
you may cease to listen, but then you lose the opportunity of 
hearing what perhaps you want to hear, and what the printed 
page would tell whenever you chose to consult it. And as for 
the greater ease of the operation of listening, that for ninety- 
nine persons in every hundred would be loss, not gain. A 
little exertion expended for the purpose of acquiring informa- 
tion is gain, not loss. Indolence is a capital preparation for 
sleep, but a very bad one for amusement. You cannot really 
be amused without more or less exerting yourself. Exertion, 
the expenditure of effort of some kind, physical or mental, is 
as much a first condition of all real play as it is of all real 
work. The only difference is, that in play the steam is being 
let off without any special anxiety as to the effects it pro- 
duces; while in work it has to be carefully directed, so that it 
may work a particular piston and so turn special wheels. Still, 
steam cannot even escape without lifting some valve and 
coming into some conflict with the surrounding air. And so; 
too, play uses up redundant energy, and without using up 
redundant energy would not even be enjoyable. It is a great 
mistake to imagine that every reduction of effort implies 
increase of enjoyment. Excepting the enjoyment of going to 
sleep, there is hardly one which it does not involve effort, 
often considerable effort, to purchase. True indolence and 
true enjoyment are in all other cases almost incompatible. 


“BECKET” AT THE LYCEUM. 
HE two plays now being performed at the Lyceum afford, 
in many respects, an interesting subject of comparison. 
Both are in some sense monodramas. The whole interest of 
each lies in the story of one man’s life. Both are admirably 
put on the stage. One is the work of England’s greatest 
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dramatist, the other of a poet of supreme power of insight into 
and delineation of character,—though hardly, in execution, in 
any Skakespearian sense, a dramatist at all. Lear is a play of 
which the pathos is overpowering on the most cursory reading. 
Becket needs careful study for any true appreciation of it. 
Lear has often been played with success by actors of less 
ability than Mr. Irving, with a mise-en-sctne which would 
not bear a moment’s comparison to the wonderful per- 
fection of the Lyceum staging. We remember a perform- 
ance of Lear by Mr. Edwin Booth, some years ago, in which 
the sobs of the audience almost interrupted the performance. 
Yet it was badly put on the stage; Mr. Booth was badly sup- 
ported; and the American actor himself cannot be accounted 
to have been the equal, in many respects, of his London rival. 
But in a play the whole effect of which depends on the exhi- 
bition of a single career and character, he had caught what 
Mr. Irving—pace the able apologists who have defended his 
reading—appears to us to have missed. The gradual breaking 
of the spirit of the hale old man, “every inch a king,” under 
misfortune; the stretching-out “ upon the rack of this tough 
world” of one whose dignity had hitherto fenced him off 
from the pains and realities of life; the picture of him exposed 
to the pitiless tempest, physical and mental,—the wild storm 
which breaks over his grey head being the counterpart of 
the overwhelming inner agony wrought by ingratitude ;—the 
revelation to one who would have played Providence, and 
apportioned to each and to himself their future destiny, of 
the helplessness of unprotected man,—of the unkinged Lear; 
—all this is, to a great extent, missed by Mr. Irving, and it was 
expressed by Mr. Booth. Admirable in all its surroundings, 
the play fails at the Tyceum for lack of the essential 
condition of success. 

With Becket it is otherwise. Tennyson had seized the 
genius of Becket’s character; and Mr. Irving has seized the 
genius of the poet’s idea. The play has faults of construction ; 
but these are almost forgotten in the force alike of the poet’s 
conception, and of the actor’s delineation. Each phase of the 
character is adequately realised ;—the Chancellor, whose force 
of will and power of stubborn opposition are held in the 
reserve characteristic of real strength,—indisposed to un- 
called-for aggression, though capable of strenuous and 
unbending exertion; whose conception of his status as a 
courtier causes one who was to become later a by-word for 
asceticism to be addressed as— 

** A sauce-deviser for thy days of fish; ” 

whose first duty is to the King; whose care is the throne, 
whose “ wisdom has kept it firm from shaking ;” and then the 
Archbishop, with the same strong nature, with the same definite 
conception of what is suitable to his calling, the same faculty 
of devoted allegiance transferred to the Church, the protector 
of the poor from tyranny, the divinely commissioned rebuker of 
Kings for their excesses, the visible embodiment of the arm 
of God. 

The delineation of the struggle of mind which comes of the 
collision between the Archbishop’s sense of his new mission 
and his early associations,—his friendship for the King, his 
habits formed in a life not of contest but of ease,—is so im- 
pressive as more than to atone for the occasional abruptness 
in the action of the piece; and Mr. Irving’s greatest triumph 
is, perhaps, the culmination of the third scene in the first 
act. The Council Chamber at Northampton Castle, in which 
the regal “customs,” encroaching on the liberties of the 
Church, are proposed for Becket’s acceptance, is a wonderful 
reproduction of medieval life, and affords an excellent back- 
ground to Becket’s action. The successive pictures of Becket, 
iron and unmoved in presence of threats, his stern, “My 
lords, is this a combat or a council?” the change when 
entreaty replaces defiance, the yielding to these gentler 
influences and the signature of the constitutions, the 
subsequent repentance, the new strength of resistance when 
he sees what he has signed and refuses to seal,—“If a 
seraph shouted from the sun, and bade me seal against 
the rights of the Church, I would anathematise him,” 
—lead up to the final choosing of sides. Compromise cannot 
be. The choice must be between the Church—the friend of the 
poor, the unyielding foe to secular tyranny—and the King’s 
lawless will. He makes it :— 

“T refuse to stand 
By the King’s censure, make my cry to the Pope, 


And under his authority—I depart.” 








And a few moments later the great doors are thrown open at 
the back of the chamber, and the Archbishop finds himself 
amid a crowd of his people, who salute him with the cry,— 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

We are inclined to think it a pity that the note struck with 
such effect in this seene—in which the Archbishop stands forth 
as the father and protector of his devoted people—is not pro- 
longed at the Lyceum as it is in the original play as written by 
Lord Tennyson. It is, indeed, emphasised by Mr. Irving in the 
words added to the original play, “ The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” But it is not sustained. The succeeding 
scene in the refectory at Northampton Monastery is omitted, 
This scene, in which the Archbishop calls in the poor from 
the streets, and feasts them, emphasises what, in Tennyson’s. 
conception, as in history, is essential,—the position of the 
Church as the guardian and protector of the poor. Becket’. 
tenderness to the poor man’s dog, caught and maimed by the 
King’s verderer ; all that is conveyed in his remark: “ Better 
thy dog than thee. The King’s courts would use thee worse 
than thy dog. Were the Church King, it would be other. 
wise,” should not be lost. This scene gives to Becket’s un- 
bending opposition the peculiarly human interest attaching 
to the protector of the weak against the strong, which is 
needed to prevent his stubborn defence of the Church from 
bearing an unpractical and purely mystical character beyond 
the intentions of the author. The scene in which this note 
is partially struck is so obviously effective, that we re- 
gret the total omission of the subsequent scene of which 
we are speaking, even if some modification of time and 
place is required for the exigencies of the stage. Becket’s. 
love of the poor gives that “touch of nature” which 
makes the hero of the Medieval Church “kin” to the 
champion of the oppressed in all ages. It adds to ideals which 
are so unlike those of our own time, as to be in danger of 
remaining unappreciated, an ideal which the two ages have 
in common. It brings out, moreover, the tenderness of 
Becket’s character, which, in the Lyceum vers‘on, though not 
entirely lost, tends to be overweighted by his strength. 

The episode of Fair Rosamond is depicted with grace 
and tenderness by Miss Terry; and though we cannot 
account its connection with the action of the play altogether 
happy, the second act is, as a thing apart, singularly touching 
and beautiful. Taken altogether, the piece is not without 
considerable defects as an acting play; but the central 
figures and incidents are most nobly conceived, and are 
presented in a manner worthy of their conception. Mr. 
Irving, if his physique lacks the robustness of the his- 
torical Becket, leaves little else to be desired. In dignity 
of bearing, and in the finely intellectual interpretation of the 
character, in its various phases and moods, from the earlier 
days of the courtly Chancellorship, down to the tragedy of 
the martyrdom, he achieves a marked success. We believe 
that his greatest strength is exhibited in such melodramatic 
roles as Mathias in The Bells,and Dubosc in The Lyons Mail; 
but in tragedy proper, his Becket will rank high among his 
most successful impersonations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND IRISH CABINET MINISTERS. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Is it correct to say that Mr. Gladstone ever sat ina 
Cabinet as colleague to the Duke of Wellington? Referring to 
Acland and Ransome’s “ Handbook of English Politics,” I 
find that in 1834-35 the Duke was Foreign Secretary in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. That is, the Duke was, and Mr. Gladstone: 
was not, a Cabinet Minister, though Mr. Gladstone was a 
subordinate Member of the Administration. In Sir Robert 
Peel’s second Cabinet (1841-46), Acland and Ransome’s list 
gives Mr. Gladstone as succeeding the Earl of Ripon as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and mentions the Duke of Wel- 
lington as “ Leader of the House of Lords.” On the other 
hand, Thom’s Directory mentions Mr. Gladstone as having 
succeeded Lord Stanley at the Colonial Office, and makes no 
mention of the Duke at all. The Leadership of the Lords is 
hardly a Cabinet office, though the Duke may have had the 
right to attend Cabinet Councils as what the French call 
“ Minister without portfolio.” Certainly, the Duke held no 
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gecognised Cabinet office after 1835. I cannot help suspecting 
that Mr. Gladstone’s memory played him false in what he 
asserted, as well as in what he denied. He was wrong 
in affirming that he had been the colleague of one illus- 
trious Irishman, the Duke; and he was wrong in denying 
that he had been the colleague of other Irishmen, some 
of them almost as illustrious. No doubt, he had been 
in the habit of thinking of Lord Palmerston as an English- 
man, and there was some excuse for his doing so. But he 
had no right to forget the nationality of Lord Dufferin and 
Lord Carlingford, both of whom—Lord Dufferin especially— 
have asserted their Irish nationality much more vigorously 
than the Duke of Wellington ever did. 

The oddest part of the whole thing, I think, was the im- 
plied conclusion from the mistaken premises. The door is too 
narrow to admit Irish statesmen to the Cabinet, therefore shut 
it and lock it with Home-rule! The door is not too narrow, 
as you have conclusively shown; and if it is, the shutting 
and locking process seems to be the most inappropriate of all 
vemedies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON, M.A. 

University Club, Dublin, February 20th. 


(To THE EpriTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1rr,—While you are discussing the question of Irishmen in 
the Cabinet, may I call your attention to the fact that, since 
Cabinets were invented, two centuries ago, there never has 
been an Irish Catholic in the British Cabinet. Not one, either 
before the Union or after. For a time, Catholics were kept 
ut by penal laws; but since religious equality has been estab- 
lished, one might fancy that Liberal statesmen would be eager 
to right this wrong. They have shown no such disposition ; 
the only statesman who seems to have recognised the neces- 
sity of such a reform, was the late Mr. W. E. Forster, whom 
I heard declare that if ever it were his duty to make a Cabinet, 
his first care would be to find an Irish Catholic fit for this 
position, that an exclusion which could not be justified, might 
be brought to an end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villa Guillory, Nice, February 22nd. . C. GAVAN DuFFy. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your interesting exposé of Mr. Gladstone’s errors as 
to the Irishmen who have been in the Cabinet, there are a few 
omissions. Two occur to me,—the celebrated Mr. George 
Canning, who was Premier, Chancellor of Exchequer, &c., and 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey-Fitzgerald, who was in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last Cabinet.—I am, Sir, &e., F. 
[Canning was no doubt by his father’s side a member of an 
old Ulster family, but he was born in England and his mother 
was English, and he had no political connection with Ireland 
during the whole of his career.—Eb. Spectator. | 





IRISH UNIONISTS UNDER HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—In the Spectator of* February 4th, you printed two 
letters—one deprecating, as premature, any discussion as to 
the effects of Home-rule upon the policy of Ulster; the other 
consoling Ulstermen with the assurance that if Home-rule is 
granted they will very soon “ regain their present constitu- 
tional position and leave the delights of third-rate 
misgovernment ‘to the Celtic elements of the British Islands.” 
With regard to the second of these, I do not believe that if 
the English Parliament passes Home-rule, there is any 
responsible party in England that would intrigue and 
help Irish Unionists to rebel against the law of England, 
Assuredly, if the latter were so foolish as to seek such 
aid, they would have bitter cause to repent it. As to the 
first letter, there are many Unionists who have not the 
happiness to live in Ulster; and without in the least pre- 
suming to say what Ulster ought to do, we may be permitted 
to see what the effect of Home-rule would be upon them. My 
former letters were not addressed to Irishmen, but to English- 
men, and were intended to warn them that the Home-rule 
Bill, instead of relieving England from difficulty about Ire- 
land, would inaugurate a new and more formidable political 
movement, in which those who now cling to the Union will 
find themselves obliged to lead the struggle for complete 
Separation and real national independence. 


she has at least the warning. 





The Home-rule Bill has been published since then; and I 
challenge any Englishman to read it as if he were an Irish- 
man, and were affected by it, and say whether he would be 
content with the position in which it would leave this country. 
He never would. And I say that Home-rule, if carried, will 
leave all patriotic Irishmen, whether Unionists or Nationalists, 
but one line of action respecting England,—and that is, agita- 
tion for a complete separation and for a real national inde- 
pendence for Ireland. Moreover, it will have put into their 
hands the certain instrument of working out this end. 
Let England make the experiment, if she so desire: 
No Irishman, be he 
Unionist or Nationalist, will feel bound to respect the limita- 
tions placed upon an Irish Parliament for English purposes, 
or to pay tribute for objects in which Ireland will have ceased 
to have any real interest. 

Englishmen may think that Irish Unionists will still cling 
to England in hope of protection against oppression by the 
Irish Parliament. They are mistaken. They will have learned 
that the Imperial Parliament cares nothing for them; and if 
it reject their allegiance now, they will not be so foolish as to 
expect it to become generous and self-sacrificing then. They 
will prefer to fight their own battle, and to do so without 
respect to English interests.—I am, Sir, c., 


Sherlockstown, Naas. W. SHERLOCK. 





HOME-RULE AND THE BRITISH TAXPAYER. 
[To tHE Epitor or tue “Spectator,” | 

S1r,—As in the case of the Home-rule Bill of 1886, the 
alarm of the British taxpayer at the enormous liabilities con- 
templated in connection with Land Purchase had much to do 
with the success of the Unionist Party, so now if the British 
taxpayer can be alarmed at the financial provisions of the 
present Bill, some good may be achieved. 

In introducing the Bill, it was announced, with a flourish 
ot trumpets, that the Imperial Exchequer would possess a 
summary mode of recovering any sums due from the Irish 
Exchequer. Now, the object of this letter is to show that, so 
far from there being any summary mode of recovering such 
sums, there will practically be no mode of recovery whatever. 
To give an illustration. Assuming that, after the expiration 
of three years, the Irish Legislature should proceed to legis- 
late on the subject of the land in a mode much to the advan- 
tage of the tenant, it may be taken for granted, without 
much stretch of the imagination, that the tenants who have 
already purchased their holdings under the Land Purchase 
Acts will discontinue their periodical payments, and a large 
sum of money may consequently become due from them to 
the Irish Exchequer. In this event, the Irish Exchequer 
might decline to pay to the Exchequer of the United King- 
dom sums payable under Section 14 of the Bill. The Lord- 
Lieutenant would thereupon make an order under Section 14, 
Subsection 2. But what then? Suppose the Irish Legislative 
Assembly pass a resolution by an overwhelming majority that 
the payment shall not be made pursuant to the order. There 
are no means of enforcing the order, and no penalties are 
imposed upon “ all persons ” who do not duly obey such order. 
There would either be a Ministerial crisis or a legislative 
deadlock, or the Lord-Lieutenant would be obliged to with- 
draw his order, and this last course would probably be adopted. 

It may be intended that Section 19 (Subsections 4 and 5) 
is to apply to this case; but if a judgment or decree is 
obtained for the amount due—it may be hundreds of thousands 
of pounds—how is the officer appointed by the Exchequer 
Judges to enforce the judgment or decree? It may be said 
that such a case is not likely to arise; but if it does arise, 
where is the summary remedy? There is none; and the pro- 
visions paraded forth as providing a summary remedy are 
nothing less than a huge fraud upon the British taxpayer. 
The sooner his eyes are opened the better, and he will then 
see that money due from the Irish Exchequer can, like money 
due from a foreign State, be only recovered in one way.—-I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Darlington, February 21st. ARTHUR Lucas. 





M. WADDINGTON. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to correct an inaccuracy in your 
article on Ambassadors? M. Waddington was educated, not at 
Harrow, but at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold and his successor, Dr. 
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Tait. In the school register of 1841, his name is entered as 
follows : “ William Henry Waddington, son of T. Waddington, 
Esq., of Rouen, France, aged 14, December 11th, 1840.” Iwas 
in the same house with him, where there was also a cousin of 
his, Walter Waddington Shirley, afterwards Canon of Christ 
Church, son of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. Waddington, 
on leaving Rugby, went to Cambridge, I think to Trinity. 

I believe his mother was French, but, as a boy, he showed 
no sign of French parentage. The present Lord Derby was 
his contemporary at Rugby, and the two schoolfellows after- 
wards met at Berlin as representatives respectively of France 
and England at the Congress.—I am, Sir, &c., W.S. 





THE LANCASHIRE LOCK-OUT. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In a letter just received from my son in Lancashire, he 
says:—‘It is not only the 5 per cent. reduction that the 
master-spinners are fighting for, but their rights as masters 
in their own mills. For example :—A master-spinner received 
complaints from a weaving-mill to which he supplied yarn, of 
the bad work that a certain spinner was making. Accordingly, 
he spoke to the spinner about it, and getting only curses in 
reply, promptly discharged him. Whereupon, the man’s 
fellow-workmen went out on strike until he should be taken 
back into employment, and the master had to submit. This 
is only one case out of many in which the masters could do 
nothing in their own mills.”—Thinking this incident may be 
of use in elucidating one side of the question, I am, Sir, &c., 
A. P. PEILL. 
50 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh, February 18th. 








ART. 


—»~—— 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 

THE newest of London ;j-icture-galleries is ample in size, large 
enough, like most of the others, to contain in itself all the 
pictures produced in a year in Europe that deserve exhibition. 
“ Noble,” which has been freely used, is not, however, the 
word for its architecture, and its decoration and furnishing 
are tasteless. The glare of the windows and woodwork above, 
the colours of the couches and carpets below, do their best to 
spoil the effect of a good collection of pictures. And the col- 
lection itself has the common fault of being smothered by the 
inferior work in it. Where is the sense, when you have a 
Degas and a Whistler and an Orchardson and a Raf. 
faélli to show, of crowding them up with rubbish? A 
concert-giver who has Chopin and Schumann and Grieg upon 
his programme does not hurry an organ-grinder upon the 
stage to fill the minutes between two pieces of music. The 
publisher of poems does not cram the margins of the page 
with faits divers and advertisements. Why must a picture- 
gallery be arranged on the principle of a newspaper sheet ? 
Here, for instance, is Mr. Orchardson’s masterpiece, the 
Portrait of Mr. Gilbey. Like all Mr. Orchardson’s work, it 
has a parti pris of yellow, and this is easily forced into pro- 
minence by stupid hanging. It is hung, at the Grafton, beside 
a portrait by Mr. Lavery, whose prevailing note is purple. 
Both pictures suffer by the contrast ; and Mr. Lavery’s picture, 
which has merits of colour, suffers doubly, when put so need- 
lessly close to the searching draughtsmanship and delicate 
quality of the other. The large Raffaélli, again, is so hung, at 
sucha height and in such a light, that it is very difficult to see 
it; and the room where the Degas’ are hung is so lumbered up 
with a screen, that it is not easy to get a general view of them. 
A gallery of this size ought to afford a handsome panel to 
each of the painters invited to exhibit. 

When these drawbacks have been noted, it may be gladly 
admitted that the direction of the Grafton shows a good deal 
of independence and knowledge. The common Academician 
is absent, and in his place there is a very fair representation 
of what is doing in foreign schools,— French, Belgian, Dutch, 
and others, and in that of Glasgow. The country, indeed, 
that is most poorly represented is England. The show might, 
no doubt, have been stronger still but for the Chicago Exhi- 
tion, which has swept so much into its net; but it will give a 
better idea than any recent London exhibition, of what is to be 
seen at the exhibitions of the Champ de Mars. 

The Whistler is a portrait of Lady Meuz, not the pink one 





of last year’s Goupil show, but another, in an equally beauti- 
ful arrangement of black and white. The head is doll-like 
and uninteresting, and the figure is muffled in a great fur 
cloak, but the painting of the black and white of this ig 
of a delicacy that makes almost everything else in the 
room look vulgar. The way the white falls in a shadowy 
cascade with a large uncertain gleam here and there, 
and finally ripples out at the edge of the black wave, like 
foam, is the kind of thing to make other painters despair. 
The large Raffaélli exhibits M. Clemenceau addressing a 
public meeting. There is little attempt at colour,—yellow 
and black, with a note of red; but the force and character of 
the drawing are superb. For colour, one has only to look 
below at a little picture of two Citoyens reading an affiche, 
In this, all the master’s qualities appear; the strong story- 
telling line that puts the essentials of the men and the place 
before you, and playing through this drawing the most dainty 
scheme of colour, brightening into a tiny nosegay in the 
distance, made of a soldier and woman grouped behind the 
railings. It is one of the gems of the collection. 

But L’ Absinthe, by Degas, is the inexhaustible picture, the 
one that draws you back, and back again. It sets a standard 
by which too many of the would-be “decorative ” inventions 
in the exhibition are cruelly judged. It is what they call “a 
repulsive subject,” two rather sodden people drinking in a 
café. There isa picture hung in the place of honour in the 
large room, by Mr. Stott of Oldham, which represents Tristram 
and Iseult drinking a love-philtre on a fairy ship. Mr. Stott 
thinks his people are heroic and beautiful, means them to be 
so, puts them forth as such. They have really the disagree- 
able prettiness of a Christmas card. It is a disastrous failure by 
a painter who has elsewhere done good work. He bas maltreated 
what, if you like, before he made it his subject, was a beautiful 
subject. M. Degas understands his people absolutely; there 
is no false note of an imposed and blundering sentiment, but 
exactly as a man with a just eye and comprehending mind 
and power of speech could set up that scene for us in 
the fit words, whose mysterious relations of idea and sound 
should affect us as beauty, so does this master of character, 
of form, of colour, watch till the café table-tops and the 
mirror and the water-bottle and the drinks and the features 
yield up to him their mysterious affecting note. The subject, 
if you like, was repulsive as you would have seen it, before 
Degas made it his. If it appears so still, you may make up 
your mind that the confusion and affliction from which you 
suffer are incurable. 

M. Besnard sends a portrait of a lady that is horribly 
yellow by day; by gaslight, the colour is corrected ; perhaps 
he painted it so, and it is then possible to appreciate its merits 
of movement and drawing. His small Diamants, in the en- 
trance-hall, is a pretty piece of colour. Of the three Segantinis, 
the Melancholy Time is the finest. The attitude of the womar 
and of the cow, the general design of the picture, and 
the effect of light are impressive; the colour is original, and 
in parts fine, but the whole thing is tormented. M. Louis 
Picard, who is probably little known in London, sends several 
studies of one model, and a portrait. The thin painting and 
delicate outlines of the nude figures are attractive, but the 
general effect is a little wooden. The portrait, a woman 
passing apparently across a bridge with the river indicated 
lightly in the background, is very taking. Mr. Dannat sends 
a Spanish Study, a dark head in a Velasquez-like scheme of 
colour. That occult artist, M. Rops, sends a striking bit of 
drama, Une Attrapade. The waiter is particularly good. 
There is one of M. Carritre’s tender maternities. There is 
a poor Zorn, two Khnopffs, two Gandaras. The Mesdag is 
bad, the Israels not good, the J. Maris, fair. 

The Seotchmen come in this exhibition to an encounter 
with the masters, and must be judged by that high standard. 
Justice has already been done in these columns to the amusing 
invention of Messrs. Henry and Hornel’s work. Something 
may now be said by way of criticism. If one turns from a 
Whistler or a Degas or an Orchardson to these painters, or to 
others of the school (and it is too much of a school), the effect 
in drawing, in colour, in texture, is, by force of contrast, 
one of ill-breeding as against refinement. These painters 
are, of course, of a different kind from the common 
Academician. They have pictorial ideas. But the drawing 
recalls the mannerism of Bastien Lepage, the colouring is 
Japanese in intensity but not in coherence, and the thick 
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slabs of paint are often unmeaning, whether looked at close 
at hand or at a distance. The brushes of the school, 
moreover, are clogged with an unpleasant dirtiness. It spoils 
Mr. Walton’s Corot, Mr. Roche’s Cazin (in this last, 
there is something very beautiful in the invention of the 
figures), and it comes out worst in flesh-painting. Even 
in Mr. Guthrie’s Miss Wilson, a beautiful design, and in many 
ways delightful in drawing and colour, there is something of 
this defect. Mr. Melville’s lady at the piano, on the other 
hand, has to struggle against the too important flowers on her 
dress and on the wall, these last throwing her head hope- 
lessly out of scale. Mr. Brangwyn, naturally a black-and- 
white painter, has also been letting about him with strong 
colours; and the Buccaneers is the result. Of all the Scotch 
pictures, one of the most successful is a quiet Winter by Mr. 
Austen Brown ; indeed, with its justice to what it takes in 
hand to do, it is one of the most satisfactory pictures in the 
Galleries. Mr. Crawpall’s water-colours should be looked at, 
though none of them is so remarkable as the Cockatoos of 
some years ago. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 
WE are glad to welcome a second edition of Mr. Hodgkin’s 
book, in which a great subject is worthily treated. No period 
of history better repays study than this, in which the organi- 
sation of the Old World was crumbling to pieces, while beneath 
its fragments the forms that were to replace it were being 
gradually moulded. To the men of the fourth century, the 
Roman Empire represented peace, law, and order. The peace 
might be often broken, the order imperfect, the law badly 
administered; but in spite of all defects, it seemed that only 
the pervading might of the Empire could provide for the first 
needs of society. This was not the conviction only of the 
governing classes, who are always apt to look upon the order 
they administer as a law of Nature, but it was shared by all 
citizens of the Republic, and even by the barbarians who 
dwelt about its borders. Yet the causes that were to destroy 
it were actively at work, and its disintegration had begun. 
The highly developed bureaucracy was still complete, and was 
an excellently devised machine for the purpose of collecting 
taxes and enforcing the Emperor’s commands. Socially, how- 
ever, the Constitution was utterly bad. Atone end of the scale 
were the great officers, whose immense wealth was exempted 
from contribution to the public wants, except in the random 
way of confiscation when they incurred disgrace. At the 
other end, was the proletariat of the great cities, kept in idle- 
ness and provided with amusement by the State. Between 
these upper and nether millstones the makers of wealth were 
crushed. In the cities, the comparatively well-to-do had to 
bear all public expenses, including the allowances for the 
mob; while in the country, the rapacity of the tax-farmer 
reduced the husbandman from the state of free ownership 
to slavery. Men could not be bred under such conditions, 
and the class that had filled the conquering legions of Rome 
almost died out, while the slaves who ousted could not 
replace it. As the population dwindled, the barbarians 
who swarmed on the frontier pressed in to take their 
place. Sometimes they straggled singly across the border 
to enlist in the imperial army; sometimes the hostility 
of a dangerous band of warriors was averted by engaging 
them as irregular troops, or even by assigning to their tribe a 
province in which they might settle and hold the land bya 
sort of military tenure. As has often been seen in modern 
armies, irregular troops have a tendency to model themselves 
on the regulars with whom they serve, and it was not long 
before the barbarians took their place in the legion. Of 
course, in this process the Teuton became partially Roman- 
ised. He was bound to the State not only by the fidelity of 
the soldier to his flag, but by his reverence for the established 
order, which impressed him all the more from its contrast 
with the loose ties and unchecked self-will of his own people. 
Many a tribesman, like Ataulphus, must have begun with the 
ambition of overthrowing the Roman State, and ended with 
that of restoring it. Yet even his desire for its good was 
dangerous, since he understood too little of the complex fabric 
to know what parts of it were essential, still less to share 





* Italy, and her Invaders. By Thomas Hodgkin, Secord Edition. Vols. 
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the instinct that often warns us to respect familiar social 
or political institutions which we should be puzzled to jus- 
tify. Thus it came about that every ruler of the Roman 
State was between two dangers. If he decided on a policy 
of sturdy resistance to barbarian intrusion, he soon found 
he had undertaken an impossible task, and was fatally 
exhausting the diminished strength of the Empire. If, on the 
contrary, he attempted to maintain friendly relations with the 
tribes and bring them under Roman influences, he was 
weakening the traditional instinct which bound the various 
provinces together. The usual result was a series of shifts 
and compromises adapted only to the necessities of the 
moment. Yet one emperor, Theodosius the Great, seems to 
have recognised the needs of the time, and to have combined 
firmness with conciliation. Mr. Hodgkin sums up his method 
in a few words. ‘“ While,” he says, “he dealt severely with 
those barbarians whose only thought was plunder, he 
was determined to enlist all that was noblest, and in 
the best sense of the word most Teutonic, among them in 
the service of Rome.” The work was one that could not be 
carried out by weaker hands, and his successors found it 
easier to enlarge his concessions than to maintain his military 
predominance. Mr. Hodgkin seems to think that with a 
longer life Theodosius might have attained his objects. He 
says :— 

“Such, viewed on its intellectual side, was the policy of 
Theodosius towards the barbarians; and though it was a policy 
which led to complete and utter failure, it is not therefore to be 
condemned as necessarily unsound, for had his own life been 
prolonged to the ordinary period, or had his sons possessed half 
his own courage and capacity, it is likely enough that his policy 
would have proved not a failure but a success.” 

What. might have been is always doubtful, but we should 
judge that not even the miracle of a series of able rulers could 
have preserved the decaying Empire. Public spirit was dead, 
and with it military energy. Once, indeed, Mr. Hodgkin has 
to record an act of unselfish patriotism, when Valentinian 
stayed to fight the Allemanni instead of marching to aid 
Valens against the usurper, Procopius, because, he said, 
“Procopius is the enemy only of me and of my brother, 
while the Alemanni are the enemies of the whole Roman 
world.” But this is early in the story, and as we 
advance we find no trace of such a spirit, while alike 
in East and West, everything is subordinated to personal 
aims. Mr. Hodgkin takes a favourable view of Stilicho, and 
thinks that the great soldier served the State faithfully, but 
his contemporaries accused him of sacrificing everything to 
his ambition for his son, and the reward of his services was 
death at the hands of the executioner. A similar fate befell 
Aetius, the last Roman with any pretence to greatness. 
Whichever way we read the character of these men, the 
result is the same as far as the Republic is concerned. Hither 
they were half-hearted in her service, or they were hampered 
and at last destroyed by the jealousy and spite of their 
rivals. In either case, their careers show that the Empire 
could no longer turn to profit the powers of its ablest servants 

One is sometimes inclined to doubt whether, after all, the 
fall of the Western Empire was a matter of vast importance. 
To the inhabitants of Italy it can have made little difference 
whether they were ruled by Count Ricimer in the name of a 
puppet emperor, or by King Odovacar, who was content with 
a doubtful commission from New Rome. Moreover, formally 
speaking, the Empire endured; the only change was that the 
authority which had been shared between two rulers was con- 
centrated in the hands of one, who, as Justinian was soon to 
show, might assert it in the West as well asin the East. Tech- 
nically, this is true; and practically it was not in Italy that 
the effect of the new order was felt. For more than a thousand 
years Italy was yet to suffer the malign influence of the ghost 
of the Empire, to have all chances of a national life destroyed 
by the vain ideal of a pax Romana. But for the more distant 
provinces, the deposition of Romulus Augustulus marks an 
epoch. When there ceased to be an Emperor in Italy, there 
ceased also to be any effective assertion of the imperial power 
beyond the Alps, and henceforth the nations of the West were 
left to grow in their own way. The change was even more 
important in its results upon the Papacy. As Mr. Hodgkin 
puts it :— 

“The event of 476 was, in its indirect consequences, a Revolu- 
tion, which affected most powerfully the life of every inhabitant 


of Medieval and even of Modern Europe. For by it the political 
centre of gravity was changed from the Palatine to the Lateran, 
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and the Bishop of Rome, now beyond comparison the most im- 
portant personage of Roman descent left in Italy, was irresistibly 
invited to ascend the throne, and to wrap himself in the purple 
of the vanished Augustus.” 

In dealing with a book like this, of established reputation, it 
is needless to attempt any critical appreciation of its merits ; 
but, for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with it, 
we may add that it belongs to the small class of readable 
histories. Many voluminous works are justly esteemed by 
specialists and serious students, but can never win more than 
distant respect from the many. Mr. Hodgkin is not only 
master of his subject, he has the gift of lucid narrative and 
of a style that carries the reader along pleasantly, and occa- 
sionally rises into eloquence. In this new edition he has not 
contented himself with revising his work in accordance with 
the newest knowledge, but has almost rewritten the first 
volume, which now appears in two parts, bound separately. 
We may wish this rather clumsy arrangement could have 
been avoided, but we can only be grateful to Mr. Hodgkin for 
his labour in giving to the first part of his work the full 
benefit of his ripened knowledge and experience. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THE writer who chooses to be known as “ Maarten Maartens” 
has given us an undoubtedly able but very bewildering novel. 
The one thing clear is that God’s Fool has a didactic as well 
as an artistic motive,—that the author had another aim in 
view than the mere telling of a story; the one thing not 
clear is the nature of this motive and this aim. Maarten 
Maartens, in addition to his other gifts, has plenty of humour, 
and we can imagine the amusement he will have in reading 
the reviews of his novel, and noticing the various guesses 
made by more or less intelligent critics as to what he is 
driving at. We frankly admit that we are among the puzzled 
ones, and that our impressions of the intellectual substance of 
the book are far too vague to admit of very definite expression. 
The mere narrative is uncomplicated enough, and has a certain 
arresting freshness. Elias Lossell, the son of a wealthy busi- 
ness man in Koopstad, loses his mother in early childhood ; 
and his father soon gives him a step-mother and two half- 
brothers. While still a very small boy, he receives a blow 
which, by producing some injury to the brain, deprives him 
of sight, hearing, and ordinary mental faculty. The father 
lives until his three sons have attained manhood; and after 
his decease, it is discovered that the imbecile, or semi-imbecile, 
Elias is really the head of the firm, with complete control over 
its capital. The elder of the two half-brothers assumes the 
responsibilities of management, and for a time is perfectly 
faithful to his trust; but he finally yields to an insidiously pre- 
sented temptation, and the book closes with a tragic catastrophe. 
This is the simple narrative-scheme stripped of all accessories ; 
but in the hands of Maarten Maartens, the story seems to bea 
mere expedient for pointing a contrast between Elias, who is 
**God’s fool,” and the men and women who surround him, and 
who may be described as the devil’s wiseacres. In Elias 
Lossell the author appears to aim at depicting a human being 
whose physical and intellectual weaknesses throw into high 
relief a perfect moral and spiritual sanity. The one yearning 
of the man with the disordered brain but divinely ordered 
heart, is to be “like Jesus Christ,” and to give everything. In 
Hendrik, his wife Cornelia, and his brother-in-law Alers, we 
have perfect intellectual sanity, but no moral life whatever. 
To them the ideal of Elias—the Christ ideal—has no meaning ; 
they live to get. The spiritual motive of the book seems to 
be the truth embodied in the text: “The wisdom of the world 
is foolishness with God;” but it is impossible to speak with 
certainty, and the use of such words as “seems” and 
“appears” is inevitable in dealing with a work which is so 
overcharged with subtle irony that in estimating its purpose 
nothing is easier than to go astray. If, however, the significance 
of God’s Fool is doubtful, there can be no doubt whatever of 
its acrid, cynical cleverness. It is full of pointed epigram- 
matic utterances, of which the following are a fair sample :— 


“ He was not a bad man; he was worse,—one of those men who 
are not bad enough to get better.” 





* (1.) God’s Fool : a Koopstad Story. By Maarten Maartens. 3 vols. London: 
R. Bentley and Son.—(2.) Kitty’s Father. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
London: W. Heinemann.—(3.) Miss Latimer of Bryans. By Eleanor C. 
Price. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Time’s Revenges. By 
David Christie Murray. 3vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(5.) The 
Master of St. Benedict’s. By Alan St. Aubyn. 2vols. London: Chatto and 
Windus.——(6.) Only a Horse-Dealer. By Mrs. Robait Jocelyn. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: F, V. White and Co. 7.) Rosamund’s Story. By Ina Garvey. 2 vols. 
London; Ward and Downey. 











_ “There is nothing that breeds injustice like impatience of 
injustice.” 

‘Have you ever noticed that when two people keep up a con- 
versation in ‘exactly’ and ‘undoubtedly’ and ‘of course,’ they 
are always in utter contradiction and disagreement? Such words 
are a kind of jumping-board on which you alight before you leap 
away.’ 


“One of them was devoted to Charity Organisation. He did 
not believe in charity, but he believed in organising it into a 
minimum of charitableness. He was one of their best men.” 
That God’s Fool is a perplexing book is true enough ; it isalso 
true that it contains plenty of what Clifford called “ mind- 
stuff,” and, therefore, it is more interesting than many novels 
which provide much plainer sailing. 

One does not fully realise how great a master of plot- 
weaving was Wilkie Collins, until one studies with some 
attention the processes and achievements of other fairly 
skilful workers in the same line of constructive activity. Mr. 
Frank Barrett, for example, is a very ingenious artificer, and 
among the plot-novels of the season, Kitty’s Father takes a 
very creditable place; but if it be compared with such a story 
as The Moonstone, or even with such a very inferior work as 
Man and Wife, we see at once what a very loose-jointed and 
shaky affair it is. The quality of a plot-novel depends largely 
upon the number of “ Hows” and “ Whys” suggested during 
the progress of the narrative which are answered by the 
dénouement. If all are answered—and Wilkie Collins seldom 
left a single one—the story, gud story, is probably of first- 
rate excellence; if all but one or two are answered, the 
chances are that it is very good; if a large number remain 
unanswered, it must be more or less defective. In Kitty’s 
Father, the main questions are, “How did the Rev. Roger 
Sherridan come by his death?” and, “ What happened to the 
missing will and money?” To these questions, the final 
chapters give a satisfactory reply; but in the meantime we 
have become interested in a number of other questions, to 
which we get no answer whatsoever. Yorke knows himself 
to be suspected by his own daughter and other persons of 
murder and robbery, but for many months he adopts a course 
of action which tends to intensify rather than to allay their 
suspicions. Why does he do so? We never learn. He is 
represented as penniless, and yet he spends money as freely 
as if he were a man of fortune. How did he get his money ? 
Mr. Barrett fails to tell us. He assumes a multiplicity of 
disguises, the purpose of which, in several cases at least, seems 
wholly inexplicable. What was that purpose? The dénoue- 
ment does not reveal it ; and these are but a few of the threads 
left hanging loose at the close of the book. Of course, the 
coherence of a story written simply to entertain is of much 
less importance than, say, that of a philosophical argument 
intended to instruct or convince; but still, whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. In his theatrical chapters, 
Mr. Barrett has done excellently; but he has not done so well 
as he might either in the planning of his puzzle, or in his 
really audacious “conveyance” of the Rev. Crawley Shepherd 
from that very well-known farcical comedy, The Private Secre- 
tary. He has left nothing but the bath-bun, the orange, and 
the bottle of milk. 

Miss Latimer of Bryans is the exceedingly well-written and 
absurdly planned story of a young lady who, with the best 
intentions in the world, does everything that she possibly can 
do to make a mess of her own life and of the lives of several 
other people for whom she feels the warmest regard. In 


the first place, when she has to choose between two suitors,- 


she selects a worthless man who has not even the recom- 
mendation of being in love with her, and ignores a worthy 
young fellow whose devotion, as disclosed by the story, is of 
a quite transcendental character. This mistake would, how- 
ever, only have affected herself; but, in the warmth of her 
heart and the weakness of her head, she goes on to plana 
grim comedy of errors, in which the despised young man shall 
be the hero, and her friend, Maggie Farrant, the heroine. The 
comedy is played to perfection. Geoffrey Thorne proposes to 
Maggie, partly because he knows it to be the wish of his 
goddess that he should do so, and partly because Miss Maggie 
has become entangled in a warm flirtation with Arthur Nugent, 
the goddess’s unworthy fiancé, and Geoffrey believes that, by 
sacrificing his own happiness, he may guard the happiness of 
Miss Latimer from an impending danger. Of course, a situation 
that was unfortunate enough to begin with, is made ten times 
more unfortunate by this new tangle, and the conclusion of 
the story is of gratuitously contrived misery all compact. It 
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is a dreary business; but, still, there would be nothing in the 
mere wrong-headedness of this impossible story to call for 
special attention, were it not that Miss Eleanor Price’s name 
appears on the title-page, for such lapses from verisimilitude 
az those of Miss Latimer of Bryans are not in her way. 
Indeed, even here, the mere literary art is, as we have said, 
excellent. Like the person who did not hesitate to commit a 
murder but never forgot that he was a gentleman, Miss Price 
falls from nature, but never from grace, and tells her incredible 
story with a skill and charm that makes us well-nigh forgive, 
and even forget, its incredibility. But why cannot we have 
substance that is worthy of its pleasant form ? 

There has been more than a soupgon of melodrama in all 
Mr. Christie Murray’s recent novels; and though it is melo- 
drama of the “high-toned” variety, we often find ourselves 
wishing that he would give us another book with the refined 
delicacy of workmanship which made Aunt Rachel such a 
charming story. Still, it is wiser to be thankful for what is 
given than to grumble at what is withheld; and, making the 
usual allowances for the improbable conjunctures which are of 
the essence of this kind of fiction, Time’s Revenges is avery work- 
manlike performance. We are, however, by no means sure that 
the book would not have been somewhat heavy, had not Mr. 
Christie Murray, in a happy moment, conceived the character 
of that delightful villain, Count von Herder. We are not 
convinced of the Count’s artistic raison d’étre; we have an 
impression that so far as the evolution of the plot is con- 
cerned, he is a superfluity, and that work has to be made for 
him; but his colossal impudence and his imperturbable temper 
are so delicious that we accept him gratefully, and feel no 
temptation to indulge in depreciatory reflections. Invention is 
a field in which only one person can be first, and the critics 
who delight in the discovery of everybody’s indebtedness to 
everybody else, will point out that the new German Count has 
had a predecessor in the old Italian Count, the immortal 
Fosco. Well, beit so. The critics are welcome to any pleasure 
they can extract from this remarkable discovery, if they will 
not attempt to spoil our pleasure in one of the most agreeable 
of recent rascals. The villain of ordinary fiction is a nuisance, 
because, as a rule, his creator, wishing to inspire a proper 
detestation for his character, makes him not merely a villain, 
buta bore. This is carrying virtue too far, and Mr. Christie 
Murray is to be congratulated on his resistance to the tempta- 
tion to be righteous over-much. The innocent convict and 
his wife, and his son and his son’s sweetheart, are all most 
admirable people, but they are perhaps a trifle dull. The 
Count is not in the least admirable; he is a thief, a forger, a 
miscellaneous swindler, and finally a murderer ; but still he 
does more than any one else to make the book. 

Alan St. Aubyn (evidently a pseudonym veiling a feminine 
authorship) has written a third story of University life, 
which has most of the merits and most of the defects of its 
predecessors, though, on the whole, it falls below A Fellow of 
Trinity. It will certainly wring the withers of two classes of 
readers, the teetotallers and the sweet girl-undergraduates— 
how they must resent Tennyson’s saccharine epithet !—of 
Newnham. True, the,drunken outbreaks of the most promi- 
nent man in the novel are made repulsive enough to satisfy 
Miss Willard or Sir Wilfrid Lawson; but that the unfor- 
tunately ‘named Mr. Wyatt Edgell—who, in his last term, 
attempts suicide during an attack of delirium tremens, and is 
several times found on the floor helplessly intoxicated—should 
easily achieve the Senior Wranglership, is contrary to all the 
principles of teetotalism, and, it may be added, to all the 
physical laws of human nature. As for the Newnham 
girls, they are depictel as feminine prigs of the most in- 
tolerable kind, and are held up to the ridicule of all sen- 
sible persons, though it must be said that, towards the 
close of the book, the author somewhat changes her attitude, 
and represents Pamela Gwatkin and Capability Stubbs as 
noble souls, ready for all redemptive heroisms, while Lucy 
Rae, who lacks courage to marry a suicidal dipsomaniac, is 
pilloried as a poor, contemptible creature. The satirical 
chapters are, we think, the best. Pamela, who is so ineffably 
superior and so wearily disdainful of her brother, who is 
going into the Church just when its methods are all exploded, 
and its teaching proved to be preposterous, may be somewhat 
of a caricature; but, like all effective caricatures, she is a 


recognisable person, and her very silly and objectionable | 


type is one which really exists, and is not invented by Alan 


St. Aubyn. There is good work elsewhere, notably in the 
picture of the last days of the old Master, the pathos of 
which is true and unforced ; but the framework of the story is 
decidedly shaky. It is, for example, impossible to believe that, 
in any college of either of the great Universities, the fact that 
a man had cut his throat, and was lying for days at death’s 
door, could be concealed from the knowledge of the authori- 
ties; and this is not the only episode which taxes our belief 
too severely. Of Alan St. Aubyn’s literary manner, much need 
not be said. At its best it is passable,—what it is at its worst 
may be seen in the last sentence of the following brief 
paragraph :— 

“‘Lucy was past expressing an opinion. The milking-stool had 
collapsed. The three idiotic legs had all gone different ways ; it 
had fallen quite to pieces like the church was going to, and Lucy 
was seated on the floor.” 

It would surely be difficult to cram a greater number of in- 
elegancies into three lines. 


We must confess to a hearty liking for Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn’s novels. We know all that can be said against her 
treatment of the English language, which is even more cruel 
than that of Alan St. Aubyn. She also is apt to use the 
word “like” where correctness demands “as;” the un- 
cultured “ different to” is a form of speech which appears 
only too frequently in her pages; and, worst of ali, she can 
be guilty of such an enormity as “ between him and I.” These 
are dreadful sins, but there are qualities which will almost 
cover them, and such qualities are generally to be found in Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s work. In Only a Horse-Dealer, as in its various prede- 
cessors, she has a pleasant story to tell, and she tells it 
pleasantly; she introduces us toanumber of men, women, and 
horses who are really good company'; and the whole atmosphere 
of the book is bright and fresh and wholesome. It may bea 
weakness, but when we can say these things of a novel, we 
are not indisposed to let a modicum of bad grammar slide, 
and to write as if Mrs. Jocelyn’s prepositions, adverbs, accusa- 
tive cases, and sentences generally, were all that they ought 
to be. In the new book, hunting and horse-dealing are supple- 
mented by ghosts, which are very good ghosts of their kind, 
though we know all along that, like the blood-curdling horrors 
in Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, and the more recent spectres of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, they will have a most prosaically natural 
explanation; and a ghost explained is a ghost ruined. Both 
the pseudo-spooks and the horses are, however, subsidiary— 
as, of course, they ought to be—to the flesh-and-blood human 
beings; and one does not often encounter a group of young 
people who are more lifelike and likeable than the Bevans, 
masculine and feminine, Tom Seaton, and the unconventional 
heiress, Helen Clinbarton. 

The Rosamund whose story is told by Miss Ina Garvey— 
whose name is new to us—is a very beautiful girl, with refined, 
artistic tastes, who is brought up in a dingy London suburb, 
and trained in the narrowest traditions of small-shop-keeping 
Nonconformity. She becomes the wife of a young City clerk, 
and some two years after the marriage, a long illness of the 
husband’s brings the little family to destitution. In spite of 
bitter opposition from the invalid, and also from her only 
remaining relative, a sister of the sourest Puritanical type, 
Rosamund goes on the stage that she may earn money to 
support herself, her husband, and her child. A captivating 
nobleman, Lord St. Neots, who has previously seen her, and 
who knows her to be a married woman, endeavours, unsuccess- 
fully, to make her his mistress; and her husband, who is 
accidentally on the spot when the crestfallen peer is leaving 
Mrs. Dale’s lodgings, jumps to the conclusion that his wife is 
unfaithful, and dies from the shock of the supposed discovery 
of dishonour. Lord St. Neots, who is a widower with one boy, 
now proposes marriage, and is accepted; and we next see 
Lady St. Neots twenty years afterwards, when she is a widow 
and a leader of fashionable society. A letter, inadvertently 
read, acquaints her with the fact that her step-son, by a 
promise of marriage, has induced a young girl to leave her 
home and place herself under his protection; and, fearful 
of a mésalliance, Lady St. Neots visits the girl, and assures 
her that she is the victim of a profligate, who will never 
fulfil the promise be has made. In her despair, poor 
Stella drowns herself; and Lady St. Neots makes the dis- 








covery that, by a falsehood, she has driven to death her own 
daughter, whom she has been eagerly seeking. Rosamund’s 
| Story is, it will be seen, a rather doleful affair; but there is 
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that in it which leads one to think that Miss Garvey has in 
her the making of a capable novelist of the second rank. It 
has little of the crudity usually found in maiden attempts, 
and the various stages of Rosamund’s career are depicted with 
vigour and vraisemblance. The portrait of Frank Dale is 
specially successful, for he is one of those utterly common- 
place people who offer the greatest difficulties to the inex- 
perienced writer; and Miss Garvey has rendered admirably 
the depressing, deadening atmosphere of a London suburb of 
the Levelbury type. Altogether, there is real promise in the 
book; but the fulfilment of it, which we hope to have in a 
second story, may with advantage be a little more cheerful. 


BOURGET’S SHORT STORIES.* 

TuIs volume is certainly “from the French,” but it cannot be 
called a translation into English. It is neither English nor 
Frencb, as our readers will soon perceive. Of the four “ por- 
traits ” from the French of M. Paul Bourget, three of them 
taken from his Nouveaux Pastels, the one entitled “ A Saint” 
is the longest and most lifelike. In all of them we see one or 
two points only of M. Bourget’s many-sided genius; he is as 
profoundly analytical as ever, idyllic, dramatic, tragic; but 
we have none of the subtle delineations of the metaphysics 
of passion, no studies—except, perhaps, faintly foretold in 
the youthful heroines of “ Childhood Perfidy ”—of the fin-de- 
siecle ‘‘ monduine,” her luxurious surroundings, her correctly 
attired lovers, or the analysis of her emotions, to which we 
have become accustomed. “ Marcel,” the first portrait in the 
book, is a reminiscence of a boyish friendship, “the only in- 
terest of which—if, indeed, it has one—consists in the study, 
so rarely attempted, of an aspect of a child’s sensitiveness.” 
In A Story of a Child, recently written by an American 
authoress, we have been strongly reminded of the child’s 
secret, though futile flight, and of the heart-awakening that 
follows. “ Monsieur Viple’s Brother” is the record of a by- 
gone tragedy. The veil of an apparently uneventful life, 
lifted for a moment, discovers a hidden scar; the old man 
speaks of a brother, long dead, who in his boyhood avenged an 
insult by shooting an Austrian officer. But this brother was 
a fiction ; it was Optal Viple himself ‘ who has avenged his out- 
raged father, he, the sometime associate of the University, 
who, since that time, perhaps, bad never touched a weapon, 
What strange mystery sometimes lies behind the most peaceful 
and humble career!” A “Gambler” and “Childhood Perfidy” 
are slighter sketches, though “study ” is, perhaps, a more ap- 
propriate word for the dissection of human nature that is a 
special characteristic of M. Bourget. He turns his micro- 
scopic eye even on the friendships of boys and girls, their 
childish loves and quarrels, and lays bare the intricacies of 
hopes and fears, the miseries that seem gigantic in proportion 
to the size of the sufferers, the actions that for good or for 
evil may determine the future course of their lives. 

The author himself narrates the episode that gives its name 
to the book. Staying at an hotel in Pisa, whose inmates he 
describes with his usual clearness of outline and finish of 
detail, he accidentally meets a young Frenchman, Philippe 
Dubois, and in his company makes a pilgrimage to the 
“nationalised ” convent of Monte Chiaro in search of recently 
discovered frescoes. In Dubois we recognise a type of the 
“épicurien brutal et scientifique,” against whom M. Bourget 
warns the rising generation in his Preface to Le Disciple :— 
“There existed in him two distinct beings,—the one correct 
and submissive, the son of a professor on a mission ; the other, 
the unknown novelist and poet, with all the bitterness of pre- 
cocious rancour, pre-supposing a conspiracy against his talent. 
That duality attested a strong nature, and superior by its 
suppleness and its power to dominate itself. But, at the 
same time, his sourness indicated a soul without love, whose 
dreams dwelt before all, in the profession of a writer, 
on the brutal satisfactions of wealth and fame.” There 
is the keynote of the young man’s character. Dubois was 
possessed with a “furious desire for money;” his diatribes 
against successful authors and men of talent always converge 
to one point, the point of income received or price paid. 
“<« And to think,’ he concluded, with infinite bitterness, ‘that 
my father will not even give me the three thousand frances 
that I should require to spend six months in Paris before 


fifty pages of copy.’ ’ 





coming out. Three thousand francs! What a mediocrity | 
like * * * (another name of a popular author) makes out of 


* A Saint and Others. From the French of Paul Bourget. Translated by 
John Gray. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. 


> 


When the travellers arrive at the cor. 
vent, the younger man levels his sarcasms at the hospitable 
Abbé, the primitive fare, the simple aspirations of the small 
brotherhood. M. Bourget pauses, as usual, to dissect the 
characters he is creating. He is attracted by the youth’s 
knowledge and originality, and at the same time repulsed by 
his want of human sympathy. He compares Dubois with 
the Abbé :— 

“Certainly the poor monk had not the least intellectual 
subtlety ; but immediately I had felt him quite sincere, quite 
truly devoted to his mission, the care of his dear convent until its 
former inmates should return. Of the two, which was the young 
man, which was the old, if youth consists in the clasp of an ideal 
with a strong, a passionate embrace? But consumed as he was 
with his irony and precocious nihilism, my youthful companion at 
all events had his own set of opinions. If he formed an antithesis 
with the poor priest set to watch over a deserted convent, it was 
a frank antithesis, the opposition of this tag of the century to the 
simple and pious spirit of former times.” 

M. Bourget can feel the strength and beauty of a sincere 
faith ; he can, as it were, live two lives of inward attraction and 
outward recoil; he gropes restlessly for a light that seems un- 
obtainable,—* Was not I more unfortunate still, I, who shall 
have passed my life understanding equally the evil allure of 
negation, and the splendours of profound faith, without 
reaching either one or the other of those poles of human 
emotion.” Throughout his books and essays there is always 
this triste note, this expression of an incurable pessimism. 

There is a vivid description of a bare room in the convent, 
where the “trembling light from the four flames of the lamp, 
vaguely illuminated two walls painted with fresco, and a third, 
that at the first glance, seemed to be still covered with white- 
wash.” As the Abbé passed a lighted taper along the wall, 
bits of the painting began “to live under the flame,” then 
as he moved on, “the piece that had been drawn up from the 
shadows, slid back into them again.” After showing his 
beloved frescoes, the Abbé displays a number of coins, of 
which his visitors are the first to point out the antiquity 
and value. Yielding to a passionate thirst for money, and 
urged on by the “monstre littéraire” that is devouring him, 
Philippe Dubois steals two valuable coins, and the theft is 
only discovered accidentally. It would be impossible to com- 
press into a few words the skilful delineation of Philippe’s 
remorse, the awakening of his conscience—for he had not yet 
rid himself of that inward voice—or the knowledge of human 
nature and divine charity shown by the simple Abbé. In 
this story of “the dawn of another soul,” M. Bourget has 
used, as it were, the plaintive “vox humana” stop; he bas 
played upon human feelings that, when touched with a 
master-hand, must vibrate and thrill in every one who has not 
outlived bis responsive emotions. Thongh in an ordinary 
way the French novelist writes as a Parisian of the Parisians, 
he has travelled much, and, Proteus-fashion, assumes the 
manner of the countries he visits. In Italy, he assimilates 
the traditions of a devout and mystical religion, and with his 
wide outlook depicts with equal skill the simple faith of an 
old monk, who in his quiet retreat has learned to win souls, 
and the cynical scepticism of the youth, who, in his anxiety 
to conquer the world of his ambition, succumbs to a passing 
temptation. 

As will be seen from some of the extracts already given, 
the translator has made sad havoc of M. Bourget’s style. 
The book is written in a curious idiom that is certainly 
not English; “he wished to repay in once,” may be a 


literal translation of “il voulut payer en une fois,” but the. 


phrase is unknown to us; and to write of bars of iron that 
‘practically were a ladder going to the height of a chimney 
in one direction, and in the other they connected (sic) with a 
second ledge, by means of which one could get in two steps 
upon the terrace I have already spoken of,” results in a sen- 
tence that is absolutely unintelligible. In spite of this defect, 
the author’s individuality remains,—his charm lies in his 
subtle delineations of character, his knowledge of men, his 
breadth as well as his detail. Genius rises above such acci- 
dents as a faulty knowledge of syntax, and of M. Paul 
Bourget’s genius there can be no doubt. 





VILLENAGE IN ENGLAND.* 
THE question will naturally be asked why a Russian scholar 
and professor should be attracted to the study of such a 
subject as villenage in England, and to the arduous perusal 


* Villenage in England. By Paul Vinogradoff, Professor in the University of 
escow. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892, 
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of English medieval documents. The answer may be given 
in the Professor’s own words :—“ Questions entirely sur- 
rendered to antiquarian research in the West of Europe are 
still topics of contemporary interest with us.” In Russia the 
passage from serfdom to freedom has only recently been 
effected, and the forces of such a social revolution are by no 
means exhausted. In that vast country— 

“ Government and society have to deal even now with problems 

that must be solved in the light of history, if in any light at all, 
and not by instinct groping in the dark. All such practical 
problems verge towards one main question: how far legislation 
can and should act upon the social development of the agrarian 
world, Are economic agencies to settle for themselves who has to 
till land, and who shall own it? Or can we learn from Western 
history what is to be particularly avoided, and what is to be aimed 
at? I do not think that anybody is likely to maintain in the 
present day that, for instance, a study of the formation and dis- 
solution of the village community in the West would be meaning- 
less for politicians and thinkers who have to concern themselves 
with the actual life of the village community in the East.” 
To this eminently practical view must be added the 
attraction offered by the scientific direction of historical 
studies in the present day, in which anthropology and social 
science are assuming an increasingly important part, and this 
attraction is further enhanced by the high quality of 
the literature connected with the subject. Nowhere can the 
earlier stages of agrarian progress, and the ascent from 
territorial bondage to freedom, be better studied than in 
England; for in this country, thanks to the presence of a 
strong central authority, legal and fiscal documents, dating 
from early mediwval times, which give not only generalities, 
but illustrate details, are comparatively abundant.. Annals 
und statutes, cartularies, surveys, Court-rolls, and manorial 
records offer a fund of material for investigation not to be 
found elsewhere. It is only by the investigation and analysis of 
the phenomena of a particular period or uation that generali- 
sations can be arrived at that will help us towards the laws of 
human development. Hence, from a study of the general 
features of the English medixval system, as embodied in the 
abundant records of the feudal period, it may be possible to 
work back to the imperfectly described pre-feudal age. This 
is what Professor Vinogradoff has attempted in the two 
essays contained in this volume, which we are glad to learn 
are to open the way for another work on the origins of 
English peasant life in the Norman and pre-Norman times. 
This translation from the Russian form, in which the work 
originally appeared, has been made by the author, and is a 
marvel of clear and idiomatic English, and shows no sign 
of being the work of a foreigner. In the introduction 
will be found a compendious résumé of what has been 
already done, and a discussion of the views put forward by 
various scholars. Professor Vinogradoff shrewdly remarks 
that “schools and leading scholars displace one another more 
under the influence of general currents of thought than of 
individual talent,” and in his analysis and summary of the 
work accomplished this idea is never lost sight of. 

The first essay is on the “ Peasantry of the Feudal Age.” 
Professor Vinogradoff institutes primarily an inquiry into 
the legal status of the villein. The efforts of the lawyers of 
the Middle Ages were directed to a construction of a theory of 
villenage on the lines of the Roman law of slavery. Under 
the influence of this theory, which acted to the prejudice of 
the peasantry, the extinction of their natural rights was 
threatened. Yet the legal fabric they thus strove to raise 
gave way at every point, owing to the insuperable force of 
custom and to the persistence of a strain of freedom, coming 
down from earlier times. He then discusses the question of 
the position of the peasant with regard to the Manor. The whole 
question is a difficult one, and surrounded by complexities 
and anomalies. For many generations prior to the Conquest 
the peasant had been dependant on an overlord, and more or 
less associated with the land. The effect of feudalism was to 
completely associate territorial with personal dependence. 
The Manor was imposed on a condition of things already 
existing, and by no means easy to appreciate. Chaps. iv. and 
vii., in which our author epitomises his results, may be read 
with great profit, and will be found extremely valuable. To 
state his conclusions very briefly, he considers that the 
Conquest tended to bring the free and unfree peasantry into 
one mould or class of villenage, and that this class was saved 
from a descent into slavery by the feudal institution of the 
Manor,—for the territorial association with a Manor pre- 





vented the peasant from becoming the chattel of his lord. He 
also considers that the division of medieval peasantry into 
freeholders and villeins is an artificial and a late one, and that 
a number of important groups stood between the two. 

The title of the second essay, “ The Manor and the Village 
Community,” suggests at once a subject of great interest and 
equal intricacy, which is handled in these pages with ability. 
Professor Vinogradoff treats of the Open-Field System and 
Holdings, Rights of Commons, Rural Work and Rents, the 
relations between the Lord of the Manor, his servants and 
tenants, and the functions and actions of the Manorial Courts. 
The conclusions he arrives at, and which are set forth ina 
final chapter of the very highest value, are at variance with 
those of Mr. Seebohm and the Manorial School, and are more 
in accordance with those held by Mr. Gomme, and with the 
evolutionary tendencies of thought of the present day. 

Mr. Seebohm, it is well known, places the Village Commu- 
nity within the sphere of Roman civilisation, and ascribes the 
size and distribution of the scattered strips of arable land, a 
bundle of which composed a holding, to the exigencies of the 
manorial eight-ox plough; whilst the terraces and lynches 
still to be seen on our hill-sides are the results of its use. Our 
author points out that this division prevails in the far West 
and far East of Europe; in England, where large ploughs 
were used ; and in Russia, where they till with one horse.’ He 
insists that there was nothing in the manorial arrangement 
to call for such a system, but that the manorial element 
warped and distorted it from its early form. At the time of 
our earliest records, the bundles of strips forming a holding 
no longer changed hands every year, as did the meadow-land. 
In this respect the system had become crystallised, but its 
primal object was equality :— 

“Tt is not the fact that peasant holdings are made subservient 
to the wants of the lord’s estate that can explain why early agri- 
culture is in the main a culture of open fields, and involves a 
marvellous interchange of rights. The absence of any logical 
connexion between these two things settles the question as to 
historical influence. ‘The open-field arrangement is, I repeat it, 
no lax or indifferent system, but stringent and highly peculiar. 
And so it cannot but proceed from some pressing necessity. It 
is evidently communal in its very essence. Every trait that 
makes it strange and inconvenient from the point of view of 
individualistic interests, renders it highly appropriate to a state 
of things ruled by communal conceptions. It is difficult to 
prevent trespassers upon an open plot, but the plot must be open 
if many people besides the tiller have rights over it, pasture 
rights, for instance. It involves great loss of time and difficulty 
in supervision to work a property that lies in thirty separate 
pieces, all over the territory of a village, but such a disposition is 
remarkably well adapted for the purpose of assigning to fellow- 
villagers equal shares in the arable. It is grievous to depend on 
your neighbours for the proceeds and results of your own work, 
but the tangled web of rights and boundaries becomes simple if 
we consider it as the arrangement of land by an agricultural com- 
munity which has allotted the places where its members have to 
work. Rights of common usage, communal apportionment of 
shares in the arable, communal arrangement of ways and times of 
cultivation, these are the chief features of open-field husbandry, 
and all point to one source,—the village community. It is not a 
manorial arrangement, though it may be adapted to the manor. 
If more proof were needed, we have only to notice the fact that 
open-field cultivation is in full work in countries where the 
manor has not been established, and in times when it has not as 
yet been formed.” * 

The book shows great research and learning, and will add 
additional fame to Professor Vinogradoff’s already brilliant 
reputation. No future investigator can afford to neglect it, 
nor to ignore the evidence leading to the author’s conclusions 
that the commune of peasants is older and more deeply 
founded than the manor. In bringing these inadequate 
remarks on a very fine piece of work to a close, it seems un- 
gracious to have to say tbat the paltry character of the 
index reduces its value as a book for reference, but such is, 
unhappily, the fact. 


GERMAN UNITY.* 
Iv is rather curious to observe, at a season when our own 
Government is holding secret councils upon the best means 
of dismembering and weakening our own Empire, how 
almost every other nation in Europe is taking occasion to 
congratulate itself upon the progress it has made towards 
greater unity and consolidation, and even points to move- 
ments in this direction as typical of the nineteenth century, 
with a lamentable disregard of Mr. Gladstone’s utterances 


* The Growth of German Unity: an Historical and Critical Study. By Gustav 
Kra:se. London: David Nutt. 1992, 
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about European opinion. Such is, however, the tendency that 
we observe on every side. The unification of Germany, with 
its immense consequences to the world at large, is so complete 
and irrevocable, that even the principal disturber of the con- 
ditions he himself built up cannot injure his successors in 
office by any insinuations of unsoundness. In Italy, politicians 
have been at a loss to find any cry to move the electors, for the 
reason that, on all matters of national importance, the people 
—with the exception of a handful of fanatics of the type of 
Signor Imbriani, who are Republicans first and hardly Italians 
afterwards—are practically unanimous. Even the incongruous 
constituents of the Austro-Hungarian Empire appear willing 
to seek acloser union, though this may be put off for a while 
by the efforts of small and professedly irreconcilable factions, 
supported and cherished by the crusade of discord at present 
preached by the Church of Rome. Whether such ephemeral 
influences will outlive or not the temporarily rampant minority 
which is troubling us at home, is a matter of merely specula- 
tive interest. 

The author of the book before us is extremely enthusiastic 
about his subject, as might be expected. We are afraid that it 
is somewhat difficult for a denizen of another country quite to 
follow the enthusiastic German in all his rhapsodies about the 
Vaterland, especially when he is of a lyrical turn, and quotes 
poetry, as Mr. Krause does, by the cubic yard. The ardour 
of the unadulterated Teuton is difficult to gauge by com- 
parison with nationalities less full of soul. In one of the 
late Paul Féval’s delightfully impossible novels, it is laid 
down that the true German de la bonne roche requires three 
things to set him up in life,—“a tyrant to fight against, 
some bad verses to string together, and a secret society 
of some kind which entitles him to drink beer with an 
air of mystery.” But this was the German of days gone 
by. The beer is drunk openly now, and with an air of 
triumph ; and, if the verses are no better, they, at least, com- 
mand a larger audience. The poetic spirit which inspires 


_ Mr. Krause to sing the greatness of Prince Bismarck in a 


single sentence which extends over the whole of one page and 
several lines of another, remains the same ; and such thrilling 
passages as that which describes the same statesman’s arrival 
at a “summation of undeceptions,” cannot be criticised ac- 
cording to the strict canons that regulate common-place 
English prose. But after making all due allowance, it is still 
difficult for the foreigner to summon up enthusiasm, at least, 
in following the history of the rise and aggrandisement of 
Prussia, which, for some reason or other, has always been, 
and will probably remain, the most universally unpopular of 
European nationalities. There is little that is naturally at- 
tractive in the systematic policy of encroachment on a colossal 
scale, which has made the Hohenzollern Monarchy almost 
the first in Europe. With a truly admirable singleness of 
purpose, this process has been carried on from the time when 
the Burggrave of Nuremberg bought the March of Branden- 
burg from the Emperor Sigismund, to the treaties of 1814-15, 
in which Prussia, having recently suffered much, was treated 
very liberally. Since that time she has been comparatively 
quiescent, having only absorbed one kingdom, one electorate, 
two duchies, two principalities, one landgraviate, and one free 
city in the last seventy years. Histories of this kind are 
impressive, but they are not altogether fascinating. 

Of course, our author goes back into the mists of antiquity 
to bring out more clearly the greatness and glory of Germany, 
to whose credit he calmly appropriates all the un-German, and, 
indeed, often anti-German elements, of the curious agglomera- 
tion called the Holy Roman Empire. The greatness of that 
Empire no one will deny; but its Deuwtschheit—to use a 
favourite word of the strivers after German unity—is some- 
thing less apparent. When Lord Arundell pleaded in defence 
of his acceptance of the dignity of a Count of the Empire 
that it was not a foreign title he had received, because the 
Empire was communis patria, he had certainly no idea of 
asserting that the world was German; but we have little 
doubt that Mr. Krause would think so. Similarly, we have 
known a French friend to be perfectly convinced that England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland were but French colonies; for 
he had heard that most of the good families were of Norman 
extraction, and has not Normandy been for centuries a pro- 
vince of France? The Kaisersage is also plentifully referred 


to—the legend of the long sleep of the Emperor Frederick, | 





such skilful use in his fine dramatic poem, Les Burgraves— 
as a proof of the early aspirations of the German people. 
This is an intensely German idea,—or, at least, it might 
be, if many other nationalities did not possess much such 
another legend. 

The actual beginning of German unity, as it at present 
exists, we should rather reckon from the general rising of 
Germany against Napoleon in 1813, perhaps most exactly 
from the battle of Leipzig. There is much in fighting 
together, and more in conquering together; and this, in a 
thoroughly national spirit, the Germans had not yet done, 
One of the most sober and weighty of writers on German 
affairs, M. Charles Grad, formerly deputy for Alsace in the 
Reichstag, describes the German Army, “the spiked helmet 
and the uniform,” as “the best mode of disciplining all 
Germans of different nationalities, and penetrating them with 
the national idea.” Other countries, the same writer points out, 
have been influenced in the same manner. “ For five hundred 
years Italy had a common language and literature without 
becoming a nation: five or six years of a national army 
sufficed to effect its unity under our eyes.” So it has been, to 
a certain extent, with Germany. It is true that unity did not 
come so quickly as it might have, and the German nations 
had for many years to submit to the nominal government of 
the amusing and impracticable body called the Bund. But 
the idea of nationality had taken root in the German mind, 
and was sedulously kept alive by such popular associations 
as the Burschenschaften—those very mysterious beer-drinkers 
to whom Féval referred—and even the Federal Council, 
perhaps, did its best to assist by proving its utter incapacity. 
The growth of the feeling of unity is calculated in the book 
before us, perhaps truly enough, as proportionate to the 
increase of the power of Prussia, till the moment when that 
country declared the Bund to have come to an end by having 
voted against her wishes. 

It is a pity that a German writer is hardly capable of form- 
ing a cool opinion of Prince Bismarck. As a rule, he thinks 
it his duty to rave in praise, or occasionally in condemnation, 
of him; and perhaps this is naturally to be expected. But 
there would be much interest in a dispassionate study of the 
intensely selfish, but still undoubtedly genuine, patriotism 
which appears to have been that statesman’s guiding principle. 
In early life he was only a Prussian patriot, but he saw 
reason to extend his views beyond this narrow limit, and 
devoted himself to the interests of Germany, only retaining 
his original Stockpreussenthwm in so far as he insisted that 
Prussia must always be at the head of Germany. His theory 
has always been that charity not only begins at home, but 
ends there; but it is genuine charity as far as it goes. The 
cynical manner in which he has treated matters outside the 
Empire is on the same principle. ‘“ My good friend,” he has 
practically said to foreign nations who wanted some- 
thing of him, “I have nothing to give you myself; but if 
you like to rob the gentleman over the way, I will keep 
the policeman from coming round the corner.” It is 
unfortunate that the gentleman over the way happened 
generally to be England; but when Prince Bismarck advised 
France to take Egypt—it is remarkable that Leibnitz made 
the same proposal to Louis XIV. to divert his attention 
from Germany—or Russia to occupy Constantinople and 
advance upon India, we need not assume that he was actuated 
by any personal spite against this country. It is a common 
notion among Continental statesmen that England is the 
safest country to offend; while Russia, which is about the 
most dangerous, will always be gratified by a check to British 
interests. Englishmen may hope that Prince Bismarck will 
never return to office; but it would be absurd to deny his 
great claims on the gratitude of his countrymen. 

The last chapter, which contains Mr. Krause’s own opinions 
on the expansion of Germany, will be read with amusement, 
and might be read with some alarm, did the vapourings in 
which he here indulges proceed from any more responsible 
person. As things are, they are merely comic. The kindly 
proposal to Austria that she should just hand over Vienna 
and the German provinces to her more thoroughly German 
neighbour, and transferring her capital to Buda-Pesth— 
which would be so much nicer for her—recoup herself by 
robbing other nations whose territories lie on the frontier 
farthest from Germany, is truly delicious. We should advise 
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advice given to King Picrochole by counsellors who had even 
wider aspirations, and the subsequent fate of that deluded 
monarch. Were Germany, indeed, to exhaust her energies in 
the pursuit of such fantastic dreams as are here put forth, we 
should not be surprised if she also had to wait, even for the 
recovery of the strength and prosperity which is her boast at 
present, till the coming of the Cocquecigrues. 





SYLVIANE.* 

Sylviane is a Christmas story of the Cévennes, breathing the 
spirit of the South of France and its childlike religion. It is 
a story within a story. The outside story is one of a simple, 
smooth, uncomplicated, but perfectly artistic kind, dealing 
with the disappointment of that devout and excellent 
Christian, M. Fulcran, Curé of Camplong, in the Southern 
Cévennes, at the absence of the Mayor of the Commune from 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve. This was a grave and deep 
trouble to M. Fulcran, whose character, all through the story, 
has a most attractive sweetness, as well as a depth of devotion 
that would do honour to any Christian community. Heisa 
saint by nature, this kind old Curé of Camplong, whose story is 
told with tenderness by the young nephew who serves him at 
the altar. 

These two go home from church together on Christmas 
morning, their heads bowed with sorrow. It is a disgrace to 
the village, as well as a personal pain, that M. Bassac, the 
Mayor, with his scarf of office, should not have been present 
at those solemn Christmas services. Prudence, however, the 
Curé’s housekeeper, a sharp-tongued and benevolent person, 
has a word of good sense to say in favour of the Mayor. The 
poor man is ill: he is stiff and helpless with rheumatism: 
want of power, not want of will, keeps him at home in the 
cold Christmas weather. The Curé must forgive him, and 
must attend the Christmas feast at his house. He must stuart 
at once, as soon as Prudence has brushed his soutane: the 
guests are all waiting, and must not be affronted by delay. 

So we tramp up the village street, and find our places at 
the long table in the Mayor’s kitchen, where the great fire of 
logs is burning, and M. Bassac, a peasant like the rest of us, 
slow and well-intentioned—it was fifty years ago—sits packed 
up with great pillows in his chair. The first care of our 
excellent Prudence is to heat these pillows and rearrange 
them, for she is a much cleverer woman than La Bassague, 
the Mayor’s humble wife,—in fact, the whole village bows 
down to Prudence, and it is very interesting to notice how, 
with an authority greater than that of maire or curé, she 
keeps the guests in order on this occasion. 

It was not unnecessary, for they were a rough set of people, 
these good mountaineers of the Cévennes. No persons of 
refinement were present at that feast, except the Curé and his 
quiet nephew. The young shepherd Galibert was a very un- 
manageable character, and a great deal too much inclined to 
flirt with Mélie, the shoemaker’s daughter. Then her father, 
Cornaz, cracked bones in his teeth with a terrible noise; and 
others of the guests were strange and unpleasant in their 
manners. All the neighbours were there; no one was turned 
away from that Christmas dinner,—even the old beggars who 
came down from the mountains had their corner and their 
plateful; and La Bassague, who could cook, if she could not 
nurse, waited dutifully on all. It is a pleasant picture, in 
strong colours, of warm-hearted hospitality. : 

But the most distinguished guest—for so he proved himself 
—has not yet been mentioned. This was Jean Vigneron, the 
garde champétre, a native of that country, though not of 
Camplong. He was a man who had seen many vicissitudes ; 
—in his youth a servant to M. Sylvian at the métairie of Les 
Ormades, near Tarrassac, where the great monastery was; 
afterwards a soldier; then a village schoolmaster—it must 
have been hard to find one less fitted for his office—now 
constable or watchman of the parish of Camplong. Vigneron 
was a prodigious gossip, and given to drinking. Everybody 
knew his weaknesses, and nobody respected him, least of all 
Prudence. But at this Christmas dinner Vigneron proved 
that he was a guest worth inviting. He told two stories hours 
long, of which one, as the fashion of this book is, was wrapped 
up in the other, and this inner one, the inside kernel of M. 
Fabre’s nut, is a truly characteristic and beautiful legend, the 
leg.nd of the Crucifix of Tarrassac-le-Haut. 





* S lviane. Par Ferdinand Fabre. IUustrations de Georges Roux. (Collec- 
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Vigneron, with all his faults, had a very remarkable 
memory. Here and there one suspects that memory may 
have been helped by imagination; but no such thought 
occurred to the guests of M. Bassac. The Curé found it 
necessary to check Vigneron now and then, when his 
language rather befitted past soldiering days than a religious 
festival; but for the stories themselves this good man had 
nothing but enthusiasm. We cannot attempt to tell them 
here,—either the pleasing romance of M. l’abbé Victor Sylvian 
among his books at Les Ormades, deep in those antiquarian 
studies which result in the beautiful history of the Crucifix 
of Tarrassac and the devout Spanish monk who carved it; or 
that memorable history itself, the centre of all; or the lively 
love-story of Mdlle. “ Sylviane” and M. Casimir; or the final 
miracle which raises the Abbé from his sick-bed and brings 
him to the midnight mass on Christmas Eve in the ancient 
church where that saintly monk, Martinez Ombros, had 
worshipped centuries before. 

When the story was done, M. le curé de Camplong thanked 
God and hurried away to his vespers; and the guests, fired by 
these miraculous histories, hoisted M. Bassac, well wrapped 
up, into a cart, and carried him also to church through the 
Christmas twilight: an imprudence of which the poor man 
very nearly died. This was a sad disappointment to M. Ful- 
eran, who had been ready to expect a miracle; but he bowed 
humbly to the remark of Vigneron—“que la paroisse de 
Camplong ne vaut pas pour la sainteté la paroisse de Tar- 
rassac-le-Haut.” Outsiders, however, miracle or not, will be 
inclined to claim as high a place for this humble and simple- 
minded Curé as for M. labbé Victor Sylvian, or even the 
sainted Prior, Martinez Ombros himself. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show something of the 
attractiveness of this Christmas story of the South. The 
way in which it is told is of course one of its great merits; 
the lightness and grace of M. Fabre’s style, which never 
passes into irreverence or flippancy, is exactly suited to its sub- 
ject. The Christmas logs crackle on Bassac’s hearth, the 
laugh of human kindness goes round; yet outside the Christ- 
mas bells are ringing through the mountains, and it is a real, 
if also a realistic, faith, on the greatest night of all the year, 
which brings the Curé and his flock to church together. 

We must not close without saying a word of the illustra- 
tions, by M. George Roux, nearly all of which are very good 
and appropriate, and some—such as Prudence warming the 
maire’s pillows, La Bassague preparing her feast, M. l’abbé 
Victor sitting on a bench with the fat Curé of Tarrassac, the 
dreamy sculptor-monk standing before his half-carved cruci- 
fix—really excellent. And we must also add that half through 
the story, breaking out here and there in unexpected places, 
runs one of the quaint old noéls of the South, “ un noél fameux 
aux Cévennes,” beginning— 

“ Joseph dit 4 Marie— 
Allons 4 Bethléem.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


True to the Prince. By Gertrude Bell. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—Enthusiastic admiration for William the Silent, produced by 
perusal of Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” is evidently 
the raison d’élre of the amateurish historical novel, entitled True 
to the Prince, the scene of which is in Holland, and the date 
between 1567 and 1575. How people talked in those days we do 
not know. But as we suspect that the author’s attempted repro- 
duction of the language of the period bears no more resemblance 
to the real article than does heraldic botany to any known plant 
or flower, we think she would have been wise to leave the matter 
to the reader’s imagination, instead of trusting to her own; and 
advise her to confine herself to plain, every-day English in any 
future work of the same kind that she may undertake. 

Clarke Aspinall: a Biography. By Walter Lewin. (Edward 
W. Allen.)—Mr. Clarke Aspinall was not widely known outside a 
comparatively narrow circle; but during the whole of his adult 
life, he was one of the most prominent citizens of Liverpool, and 
for many of his later years he held the post of city coroner. The 
book, which is written with Mr. Lewin’s wonted good sense and 
good taste, seems to us a piece of work that was well worth doing; 
for we have never been able to accept the popular theory which 
assumes that biography should only concern itself with distin- 
guished or remarkable people. Such biographies are often the 
least useful. Longfellow’s often-quoted dictum,— 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 
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is a sentimental violation of fact ; for what is generally known as 
greatness is more often than not the outcome of endowments or 
opportunities which are denied to the many, and the record of 
which is depressing rather than stimulating. On the other hand, 
such a biography as that of Mr. Aspinall is really useful, because 
it shows what can be achieved by an ordinary man in a common- 
place position—a man who was nothing wonderful, and who 
did nothing wonderful, but who left his world better and 
brighter than he found it. Unlike most men who attain municipal 
fame, Clarke Aspinall was not an active politician ; perhaps 
because, though a sincere Liberal, his ecclesiastical sympathies 
were all with that Irish type of Evangelicalism which is, in Liver- 
pool as elsewhere, the theological accompaniment of the most 
uncompromising form of antiquated Toryism. Hence a division of 
his sympathies, with the natural result ; but in persistent advocacy 
and practical aid of all schemes for social amelioration, he was 
always to the front. He was perhaps the most successful and 
popular platform speaker that Liverpool has ever known, for 
his remarkable fluency did not deviate into fatuity; and his 
public utterances were always weighted by sturdy common-sense, 
and lightened by fresh and spontaneous humour. Whether 
the quality of his humour was so high as Mr. Lewin seems 
to think, is doubtful. The joke which may fully serve its in- 
tended purpose when shot out from the platform or the bench, 
may have lost some of its primal sparkle when transferred to 
print, and Mr. Aspinall’s witticisms in black and white seem to 
us a little banal. This, however, is a trifle; and Mr. Lewin’s book 
is an excellent record of the life of an excellent man. The opening 
‘chapter, devoted avowedly to a chronicle of the well-known Lanca- 
shire family to which Clarke Aspinall belonged, and incidentally to 
a sketch of Liverpool life in the early part of the present century, 
is delightfully written, and, as a contribution to the social history 
of one of our great municipalities, is of permanent value. Many 
much more pretentious biographies are much less worth reading 
than is this record of an unambitiously useful career. 


’Twixt Wood and Sea. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 3 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—A first novel, which this seems to be, is pretty 
certain to be marred by the faults which come of inexperience in 
narrative construction, and they are tolerably plentiful in ’Twizt 
Wood and Sea. Miss Godfrey has, in the first place, adopted one 
of the most irritating and inartistic ways of beginning her story. 
The first volume opens with a prologue, and then the author 
harks back for twenty years or more, the situation disclosed in the 
opening pages not being reached again until the end of the third 
volume. Then, too, there is a sad lack of proportion. The record 
of the heroine’s dismal childhood contains some pretty and 
graceful passages, but it is tiresomely over-elaborated; and the 
same criticism applies to the story of her still more dismal life 
with her disreputable husband, Wylder, who is a card-sharper, 
profligate, and a writer of Zolaesque novels. Miss Godfrey’s 
attempt to win our sympathy for Eleanor, when she determines to 
leave this scoundrel, and to depart under the protection of her 
groom, is neither very successful nor very edifying ; and, indeed, 
David Wyeth’s sudden transformation from the loyal servant into 
the lover and tempter is a very disagreeable piece of business. 
The author of ’Twixt Wood and Sea is not deficient in some of the 
qualities that go to the making of a capable novelist; but in her 
next book she will do well to choose a wholesomer theme, and to 
be a little less long-winded in treating it. 

Mixed Humanity: a Story of Camp-Life in South Africa. By J. 
R. Couper. Illustrated by Irving Montagu. (Allen and Co.)—In 
the preface to this remarkable book the author states that one 
phase of his hero's career has its origin in his own. The refer- 
ence is probably to the pictures of life at the South African 
Diamond Fields, which constitute the book's principal claim to 
notice. They display the direct and vivid touch which only per- 
sonal experiences can give; and sufficiently dreary, ignoble, and 
miserable is the mode of existence portrayed. The very physical 
surroundings are in keeping with the life led among them. The 
country round Kimberley is desolate, barren, and monotonous, 
Plain after plain is relieved only by a flat-topped kopje dotting 
the arid waste. There is no greenery except the karoo-scrub, 
struggling through the stone-bestrewn soil. Neither trees nor 
brooks are visible,—the only natural beauty is that of the clear, 
blue sky overhead, especially when the moon or stars shine with 
double the brilliance they display in England. The population 
consists of diamond-mine managers and overseers, Kaftir miners, 
and diamond thieves and receivers. The mining and thieving is 
chiefly done by the natives, the receiving by Europeans, often Jews, 
known as “I. D. B.” (illicit diamond buyers) ; the overseers are, 
for the most part, waifs and strays of all kinds, from all parts of 
the world, and their main occupation is to watch the Kaffirs, who 
are adepts in the art of hiding the “stones” on, or even in, 
their scantily clad persons. Among these thieves and receivers 





there is no honour, they freely rob and inform against each other, 
and not unfrequently an “I. D. B.”’ is at one and the same 
time a receiver of stolen,and doubly stolen, “ stones,” a police. 
spy, and a privileged thief. In such a society, destitute of 
all that gave colour to the life of the gold-diggings in California 
or Australia, the greed born of purely speculative operations. 
forms the woof, and gross and stupid debauchery the web, of 
human existence. The types of diamond-fields life presented in 
these pages are clearly portraits, and illustrate to the full the 
foregoing remarks. They are, almost without exception, wanting 
in every noble or attractive quality of human nature,—more, per- 
haps, by accident of surrounding circumstance than by mere hap 
of birth. The hero is a sort of ne’er-do-well, who owes what final 
success he achieves principally to his science as a pugilist; his. 
patron, the mining manager, is a canny Presbyterian, who finds 
his sole relaxation in attendance at the prize-ring,—pugilism, in- 
deed, is almost the dominant note in the book; the heroine is a 
sort of innocent courtesan who suddenly turns ultra-religious, 
but reverts to common-sense in the dramatic nick of time; while 
the minor characters on this South African stage are all utterly 
repulsive in all they do and say. But the book is so written as to 
carry conviction to the reader that the author is guilty neither of 
invention nor of exaggeration. He describes in simple though 
realistic language what he has seen and known; and if his pic- 
ture is a gloomy one, the fault is not his, but that of the curiously 
mixed society he depicts. The impression which a perusal 
of the volume leaves on the mind is that the sooner the Diamond 
Fields are exhausted, the better it will be for South African 
humanity. 


Holiday Wanderings in Madeira. By A. E. W. Mason. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a lively and readable account 
of the pleasures and pains of travel in Madeira, of the picturesque 
scenery, the inconveniences of the inns, the badness of the foo’, 
and other cognate matters. Altogether, a vivid impression is left 
on the reader, who will be strongly tempted to go, or, if comfort 
be highly thought of, as strongly dissuaded against going. M-. 
Mason has a weakness for making bad jokes, and he writes about 
Sunday observance in a quite foolish way. Our Sundays may be 
dull, but they would not be enlivened by work. 


The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. (Macmillan.)—This 
is an illustrated edition of a well-known book, first published five- 
and-forty years ago. The West, as the author remarks, has mar- 
vellously changed since that time. The buffalo and the wolf have 
disappeared ; the Red Indian is “turned into an ugly caricature: 
of his conqueror.” All the more interesting, therefore, is this 
record of a vanished past, now given to the public with the addi- 
tional attraction of a number of vigorous illustrations.——TLe 
“Wild West,” however, is not altogether tamed, as may be scen 
plainly enough in A Tramp Across the Continent, by Charles F 
Lummis (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Mr. Lummis walked 
from Cincinnati to California, a distance of 3,507 miles, and en- 
countered not a few perils on the way. (This was in 1884.) A 
savage dog nearly tore him in pieces, a rattle-snake almost 
charmed him, he was within an ace of being killed by a “life- 
timer” at a convict settlement in the Cajion of the Arkansaw, and 
was almost lost in the snows of the Sandias. Perhaps his most for- 
midable experience was a life-and-death struggle with his own dog, 
which went mad when his journey was nearly completed. Alto- 
gether, one gets from this lively narrative a decided impression that 
there are many things in Western life which are very remote 
from the security and peace of an old-settled civilisation. 
Another volume on a Transatlantic locality, Cape Breton and 
its Memorials, by J. G. Bourinot (W. Foster Brown, Mon- 
treal), takes us to a very different spot. Dr. Bourinot takes 
up the history of the region from the earliest time. The name 
dates from the sixteenth century, having been given to it 
by Basque and Breton fishermen. (France has always found 
North America a training-ground for her sailors, and lost much 
more than territory when she was deprived of her Canadian 
provinces) The French history is given with much detail; 
and the country, as it is now, is graphically described. The 
Indians have large reserves in the island; and are, we are 
glad to see, in a more prosperous condition than others whe 
have been similarly disposed of. 


A Geraldine. By Richard Ashe King. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This is an Irish story of the present time, told from 
the Nationalist point of view. The landlords are oppressive, and 
the constabulary brutal. The hero of the story is an American 
Irishman, and he carries off the prize in the shape of the beautiful 
Sheila, buf then he has £30,000 “hard cash, sir, hard cash,” as 
the attorney emphatically puts it. There are some good things 
in A Geraldine, but Mr. King is not at his best. 


Charles Knight: a Sketch. By his grand-daughter, Alice A. 
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Clowes. (Bentley.)—This volume has no doubt been written with 
the best intentions; but good intentions do not make a good book, 
and there is very little information contained in this sketch which 
the reader may not find elsewhere. The work consists very 
largely of quotations from familiar sources, and almost every page 
we open is marked with inverted commas. That the monograph 
displays an appreciative and kindly spirit need not be said, for 
Knight was one of the fortunate men who had many friends and 
no enemies. Douglas Jerrold called him “good Knight,” and 
every one will admit the justice of the epithet. Few men in our 
time have lived a busier, a happier, or a more useful life, and it 
is natural that his grand-daughter should wish to honour his 
memory. If she has failed, it is owing chiefly to lack of material. 
Charles Knight has told his own story so well that there is little 
left to be related of his honourable career as a “ working man,” and 
Miss Clowes has been “ gravelled for lack of matter.” The few 
letters inserted which are not reprints, are, with two or three 
exceptions, singularly barren of interest. 


Stories from “ Black and White.” By W. E. Norris, and others. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—These eight stories, adorned with portraits 
of their authors, are reprinted from the magazine which gives 
them a name. The authors, some of our best writers of fiction, 
are not unequal to themselves. Mr, Clark Russell, in particular, 
tells an admirable story of the sea,—a story, too, which has a very 
notable look of verisimilitude. If any reader should be in the 
habit of bathing from a boat, let him either leave all his valuables 
on shore, or very carefully examine the countenance of his boat- 
man. Mr. James Payn is at once amusing and tragic. Mr. T. 
Harvey is tragic only, while Mr. Grant Allen puts a nice little 
farce into the shape of a tale. 


Of Books of Devotion, we have received :—The Sacrifice of Praise. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is the Anglican order for the 
celebration of the Eucharist, with instructions for Communicants, 
an office for “ Spiritual Communion,” and other aids to devotion. 
With My Father, compiled by the Rev. Edwin Hobson (R. 
Sutton), a volume of home and school prayers for young per- 
gons under confirmation age.——Strengthening and Refreshing : 
Seven Long L:tters on the Holy Communion. By Mary Frances 
Baker. (Davies and Son, Gloucester.) Perfect Through Suffering. 
By the Rev. J. Hales Hitcham. (Bryce and Son, Glasgow.) 


We have received a Persian-English Dictionary, by F. Steinglass, 
Ph D. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is, we learn from the title- 
page, “ Johnson and Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English 
Dictionary, Revised, Enlarged, and entirely Reconstructed.” 
Johnson’s work was itself an enlargement of his predecessors’, 
Wilkins and Richardson; also a New Dictionary of the Portuguese 
and English Languages, based on a Manuscript of Jules Cornet, by 
H. Michaelis, 2 vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.); and a second 
edition of A Grammar of the Hindi Language, by the Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 








New Epitions anp Reprints.—Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 
Old Testament. (Macmillan.) ——Letters of James Smetham. (Same 
publishers.) ——Studies in a Mosque. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Eden, Remington, and Co.) —-Poems, Essays, and Fragments. 
By James Thomson. (A. and H. Bradlaugh- Bonner.) Super- 
stition and Force. By Henry Charles Lea. (Lea Brothers, 
Philadelphia.) Songs of Rest. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Cyril. By Geoffrey Drage. (W.H. 
Allen and Co.) 
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Beoth (“.), Life and Labour of the Pecp!e of London, Vol. IV. (Macmillan) 3/6 
€ cero, Orationes C-ariana pro Marcello, &c., ed. by W. Y. Fausset 
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Homer’s Iliad, Book XXII, tran-. by R. W. Reynolds (Hodder & Stuuzhton) 1/6 
Horace—Odes, Bks, i.-ii., trans. by R. Reynolds, 12m0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Jackson (8.), Commercial Arithmetic, 12m0 ........-.....cee0sceceeees (Macmillan) 3/6 


Lethbridge (R.), Golden Book of India, roy 8vo. 
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Long (A.), Homer and the Fpic, cr 8vo ........ .(Lawrence & Bullen) 9/0 
McGuckin (W. G.), Whist Nuggets, 18m0................ccseeceeeeeeeetenees (Patnams) 2/6 
Mackenz‘e (J. S.), Manual of Ethics, cr 8vo .. Sic sctaindelaeadecedaniiedenall (Clive) 86 
Macmillan (H.), Mystery of Grace, cr 8vo ....... .....(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Mears (A. G.), story of a Trust, 12mo............... (Simpkin, Marshal!,& Co) 3/6 
Michelson (O.). Cannibals Won for Christ, cr 8vo ............ 2/6 
Nasmith (J ), The Students’ Cotton-Spinner, cr 8v0..........06..000000- i 6/0 
Needell (Mrs.), Passing the Love of Women, cr 8vo... .......... 60 
Outlaw of Huntstown, cr 8V0 ........0.0...cceeeeeee ranean Jivdesminiaaseasocan (R.T. 8.) 2/6 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. XIX., 8vo. . (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Pollard (A. W.), Books about: Books, 8V0 ..........ccccsceceeeceeceeeee (Kegan Paul) 6/0 
Rein (W.), Outlines of Pedagogics, er 8vo .. (Sonnenschein) 3.0 
Religion and thea Present Hour, 8V0 ..............c.cecceceecseccesesteececseesoe odges) 7/6 

miniscences of a Midshipman’s Life, 2 vols, li-q ..... cdseeined (E. Remington) 25.0 
Schleiermacher (F.), On Religion ; Speeches to its Vultured Despisers (Paul) 7/6 
Seventeen Years at Sea, by an Old Salt, cr 8V0 ...... 0.00. ccceceeeee (Skeffinzt.»n) 3/6 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I , ed. by W. M. Percival, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Stcddard (R. H.), Under the Evening Lamp, cr 8v0 ...........000 (Gay & Bird) 7/6 





Thomson’s Seasons, 4 vols, in case, 1SmMO.............-seseeeeeececceeces (Gay & Bird) 10/6 
Waller (B. C.), Perseus with the Hesperides, 12mo . Bell) 5/0 
Walpole (S.', Foreign Relations, er 8vo (M.cmillan) 2/6 
Warden (F ), Wild Wooing, er 8vo .......... seeee---(White) 2/6 
Weismann (A.), The Germ Plasm, cr 870 .........008 voneiant esenresenns cosed (W. Scott) 6/0 
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DEATH. 


On Monday, February 20th, at the Rectory, Lower Hardres, Canterbury, 
aged 31, the Rev. WILLIAM RicHMoND HvtTow, late Curate of West Heslerton, 
York, formerly of Kirkstall, Leeds, and Hel-ton, Cornwall, Scholar of St. John’s 
= Oxford, third son of the Rev, J. H. Hutton, Rector of West Heslerton, 

ork. 


“LIBERTY” WALL PAPERS. 


ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have made an exhaustive and careful selection 
of the latest designs and colourings in Wal! Papers issued by all the best 
Manufacturers, in order that their customers may be saved the waste of time in- 
volved in looking through Pattern Books and Stands which often contain some few 
artistic successes mixed up with a confusing number of less desirable productions. 
Messrs. LIBERTY aa CO. have also made arrafgements that on all these 
Papers a reduction of 25 per cent. off the Manufacturers’ marked prices will be 
allowed. NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO, 142-150 Regent Street, W. 


o kh & @. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


| 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
? | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or opt’cian should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacl 's adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes’? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £373,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. | NSTI TUTION F 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture uow bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
- DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





! THE GUINEA BOX 
SUTTON’S, oF 
SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEEDS. 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.0. 








Genuine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 
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REMOVAL OF THE GOUPIL GALLERIES TO 
No. 5 REGENT STREET. 


ESSRS. BOUSSOD, VALADON, and CO., Fine Art 

Publishers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have removed their 

Picture Galleries to No. 5 Regent Street, SW. The Publication Department 
will also be entered from No. 10 Charles Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 


The GOUPIL GALLERIES. 








HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission ls, 10 to 6, 





HE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
112 STRAND. 
PresipEnt—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Subscribers are entitled to 
An ETOHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., 

entitled, ‘* Late for the Ferry,” 

in additicn to a chance of a Valuable Prize in 
Pictures or other Works of Art. 

Ordinary Subscription—ONnr GUINEA. 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this year, in proof states only, 

Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, 
“Sonvenir of Velasquez.’’ 


Subscriptions received till March 31st. 
The Engravings and full particulars to ha obtained now at the Society ’s House, 
rand, 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY.— 
Tae public is urgently warned against answering advertisements inviting 
M-S. or offering to place MSS,, without the personal recommendation of a friend 
who has exper‘ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. (By Order), 
G. HEKBEKEL THRING, Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

lst. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

place at Uppingham on APRIL 5th, 6.h, 7th,1893, for Six Open Scholar- 

ships, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses, two of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates under 14. 
—Applications to be made by MARCH 15th, 1893. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. — THREE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of £60, £50, and £30, will be 
offered for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, April 5th, and following days. 
Candidates must be under 15 years of age, The Examination will be mainly 
Classical.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, an 1 one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
loyment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
i in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE. 
TARY, at the College, 


puso SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 


Engineer for em 
admi 














Examinations at the Public Schools. School accom unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. ‘ 
Kttzax COLLEGE KENT, 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HeEap-MastTer—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &, 
Special Olasses for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. Scholarships in July and December, 

r mg al Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
ve Guineas. 








M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 

Ss for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10, Open to Boys under 15 Roaviarshe or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Conducted by Miss SLOMAN (late Student of Somer- 

ville Hall) and Miss LITTLEWOOD. The HALF-TERM BEGINS MARCH 7th. 
—22 Marlborough Hill, N.W. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 

for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 














UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIP will begn TUESDAY, June 6th. Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 





DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOOL,—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by —— a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 








CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INDUISM and its RELATIONS to 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Joun Rosson, D.D. 
The Spectator says:—‘*This is a most valuable 
book ; it well deserves careful reading.” 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
PRO- 





our PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Pottep MEATS. Also, 








64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 








IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, Ky on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


USE 
rR ¥"S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, Oamenoy, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








' 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d, per box, 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

uotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 

imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0. 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


URES of BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
and COLDS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Wi1cox, 7 Prospect Row, Bir- 
mingham :—“‘ For years I have recommended them, 
and never known them to fail.” In Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Gout, Rheumatism, and all 
Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, instant relief 
and a rapid cure are given by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, 
which taste pleasantly.—Sold by all Druggists, at 
Beware of counterfei:s 








ASsBNcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
y) 





—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


aici for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS:— _. 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— For the 
cure of debility, bile, liver and stomach com- 
plaints, this inappreciable medicine is so well-known 
in every part of the world, and the cures performed 
by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands pre- 
eminent above all other remedies, more particularly 
for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders. 
of the stomach, dropsy. and debilitated constitution. 
In these diseases the beneficial effects of the Pills 
are so permanent that the whole system is renewed, 
the organs of digestion strengthened, and a free re- 
spiration promoted. They expel from the secretive 
organs and the circulation the morbid matter which 
produces inflammation, pain, fever, debility, anc 
physical decay—thus annihilating, by their purifying 
properties, the virulence of the most painful and 
devastating diseases. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy S8vo, 852 pages, with Map, 23s. 
Published by Authority of the Secretary of State for India, 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 
BY 
Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.8.1., CLE, LL.D. 


[Now ready. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6°. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith @. 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of * Through Connemara.” &c. 
“ A bright and artless narrative of travel.” —Times, [This day. 


Crown 8vo, with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 
Admiral P, H. Cotoms, Author of ‘* Naval Warfare,” &c. [This day, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


GUN, ROD, and SADDLE: a Record of 


Personal Experiences. By ParKER GILLMORE (‘ Ubique”’). [This day, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANGLO-INDIAN and ORIENTALCOOKERY 


By Mrs. GRacE JOHNSON, [Now ready. 
“ Overflows with all sorts of delicious, and also economical recipes,” —Pall Mall 


zelte. 
o Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRI- 
CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Joun Watson, F.L.S, [Now ready. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE; 


Sketches of Life in Upper India. By Inturus Pricwarp. 


Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 6d. 
Dedicated to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 


The STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND: Past, 


Present, and Future. By Harry Witurams, R.N., Chief Inspector of 
Machinery. f : 
“Clearly written, and often highly suggestive.”’—Times. 


THE NEW MISSION TO MOROCCO. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account 


of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s Recent Mission, By StrerHeN BonseEL, jun. 
(Special Correspondent, Central News). 
“‘Gives most valuable information.” —Daily Telegraph. 


or, 
[Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. ; bannd sheep, 12s. 


The INDIA LIST. Civil and Military. 


(Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India.) January, 1593.- 
“A very valuable hanibook.’’— Globe, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, 
Publishers to the India Office. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THackERay. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesars, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





and 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—>——_ 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








£ s. d. 2s. d, 

Page 10.10 0] Narrow Column .......... muse See 

Half-Page 5°5 0] Half-Column......... 2 wee 11S 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column .............. ow. O17 6 
CoMPANIES, . 

Outside Page .....cccccececeeeee LIL 14 0 | Inside Page .......cc.ssseecesserese £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearl 
ingdom ... we ‘ia ie a apace (Qbaxjuss Cl F...0 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e.... ra a a ia we ee Gan. Om S...... 078 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTEN1IS FOR MARCH, 1893. 


1. Diana Tempest. Chaps. 7-9, 

2, “KNOWLEDGE CoMES AND Wispom LINGERS.” 
3. Sypnry Owenson, Lapy Morgan, 

4, Smuas TOLD, MaRINER AND METHODIST. 
5, Fanny KEMBLE. 

6. Rain CLoups, 

7. BoscomBE, 

8. THE IpoL AND THE IcoONOCLASTS, 

9, THomas STALLAD WEBB. 

10. Amonest Her FOLLOowInNG. 

ll. AmoneG THE SUTHERLANDSHIRE LOocHs. 
12, Stk REGINALD’s Romance. Chaps. 12-15. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The LAST of the DYNMOKES. By 


CuiauDE Bray, Author of “ To Save Himself.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Ready on March Ist, 


IN A PROMISED LAND. By M.A. 


Beneouau, Author of **So Near Akin.” In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


ELEANOR C. Price. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “‘ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Sale of between One and Two Million Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 








scarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 

INVESTED FUNDS... eee eee 

OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


1848, 


«.-  £16,0C0,000. 














AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Scuside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., FIVE GUINEAS, until March lith, 
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NEXT WEEK 


COLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


BY HER ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of 


Tsmael Pasha Khédive. 


WITH FIVE PORTRAITS. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, siton‘tperion trains at 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sote Miyoracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &. 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TAT QL A, 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxer, 38., 68., 88., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s.,and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


Catalogues post-free. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamreLL and UrHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Toe INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 





———= 


’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 929, MAROB, 193, 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS, 
THE Private LIFE OF THE RENAISSANCE Frorry- 
TixEs. By Dr, Guido Biagi, : 
EariscourT: A NOVEL OF Provincia Lirz, Ch 
10-13. 

Ten Days oy An O1n-River. By Zélie Colvile. 
TE Gops or Greece. From the German of Fried. 
rich Schiller. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin 

K.C.B. ; 
Wen Marcu Winps Biow. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 
Summers AND WISTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE, No. 
III.—Tue Devit To Pay, 


Mip-WINTER IN THESSALY. By Sir Herbert Maxwell 
Bart., M.P. . 


ABERDEEN AND ABERDEEN Doctors. 
Tur SEARCH AFTER CULTURE: A TRUE Srory. 


Two YEARs OF MoorisH Po.itics. By Walter B, 
Harris. 

THe HomE-RuLE BUBBLE. 

Tuer Late Lorp BrasourneE. By Rev. W. K, R 
Bedford. y 


ht age Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon, 


apa, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 117, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, containing:—Mrs. CurGenves 
OF CURGENVEN, By S. Baring-Gould, Author 
of ‘‘Mehalah,” ‘Court Royal,” &c. Chaps. 38 
to 42.-— Some UNpuBLISHED LETTERS or 
Wituiam WorpDswortH.—USEFUL PEorLE.—Ix 
A Caravan.—To a Si@n-Parnter.—Foresr 
TitHEsS. By a Son of the Marshes. — Tur 
Countess RapNa. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Money,’’ &c. Chaps, 
33 to 36. 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. MARCH. Price 2s. 6d, 


REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. By Frederick V. Fisher, 

MoLocH In Enetanp, By “C, R.” 

MEMORIES OF A GREAT Lone Lanp. By Lady 
Florence Dixie. 

THE State BisHors AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
A. Graham-Barton. 

Mr. WILLIAM Watson's Poetry. By D. F. Hannigan. 

BRITISH GUARANTEES AND ENGAGEMENTS ON THE 
CONTINENT. By Charles E. Callwell. 

A PLEA FOR WoMEN. By a Woman, 

THE NORTH-WEST OF CANADA: THE GREAT Corn, 
CATTLE, AND MINERAL CoUNTRY OF THE FUTURE. 
By Joseph Nelson. 

MALTREATMENT OF 
Crawford, 

THOROUGH FREE TrapE. By Robert Ewen. 

CONTEMPORARY LITEKATURE :— 

SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY anD THEOLOGY, SocrIoLocy, 
PoLitics, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY, BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, ART, THE 
Drama, 


London: Heyry and Co., 6 Bouverie Street, E.C, 


Wives. By Mabel Sharman 





Monthly, price 3d.; or, post-free, 33d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E, 8. BEESLY. 





The NUMBER for MARCH will contain:— 
HerattH: PuysicaL, MENTAL, Moran. By Dr. J. H- 
Bridges. 
PosITIVISTS AND Parties. By Frederic Harrison, 
A Sreconp CuambBer. By the Editor, 


REEVES and Turner, 196 Strand, W.C. 





UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of the 
SLOCK EXCHANGE. : 
NOW READY—Over 1,870 pages, price Two Guineas, 
URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE for 1893, 

CONCERNING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
SECURITIES, 

Special Chapters on THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES, 
County, COLONIAL, LypIAN, and MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


By Henry C. Burpett, Secretary Share and Loan 
Departmert. 





“ This well-known and invaluable work......is now 
quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
Institutions, Stockbrokers and others.’—Times, 

“* No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
imperial and local finance, and to national and inter- 
national securities.” — Glasgow Herald, 

“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment,”—Athenzum, 





London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 
54 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By ALGERNON Gissrna, Author of ‘ A Mcozland 
Idy],” “ A Village Hampceo,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH ANOTHER 


MAN’S EYES. By Erranor Houmes. 3 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Cuiaverine, Author of A 
Modern Delilah,” “ Barcaldine” &e, 3 vols 


IN the SUNSHINE of HER 


YOUTH. By Berarrice Wuirsy, Anthor of 
‘‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND. By Ferrou Vance. 3 vols, 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By PamMELA SNEyD and BritTIFFE SKOTTOWE. 
2 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
WORKS. 


The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES. 8th Thousand .. 163, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, 2 vols, 4th 
Thousand ae us wee O48. 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
5th Thousand .., oe ++. 368 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 


3rd Edition... aah a ooo BAe 
Ditto. Vol. II. 2nd Tiousand w 183, 
RCCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS, 2nd 
Thousand ins oe na a — -* 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I.... . 153. 
The DATA of ETHICS (separately). 6th 
Thousand ves eae as eee coe | Ode 
JUSTICE, 2nd Thousand 83, 


OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 9th Edition... 10:, 
EDUCATION. 6th Thousand... ° oss, ie 
Ditte. Cheap Edition. 30th Thousand... 2s. 6d. 


E:SAYS. 3vols. 5th Thousand a ... 303, 
(Each Volume separately, price 10:.) 
SOCIAL STATIC3 and MAN v. STATE ... 10s, 
The MAN versus The STATE (separately) 
10th Thousand . i aa see) EM 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVEN? GARDEN, 
LONDUN. 





Now ready. 
The EIGHTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
ANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXI. 
4 CON. Edited by Staxntey Lane-Pooie, In 
+ parts, royal 4to, sewed, each 63.; or in 1 vol., 
cloth, 253, ss 
Vols. I,-VII,, royal 4to, cloth, cach 25s, 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NOW READY, Second Edition, 


price ls., post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 
From 1782 to 1800. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the IRISH PARLIAMENT, 
its BIRTH, CAREER, and TERMINATION. 
By W. E. HUME WILLIAMS, B.A., LL.B. 


“* His account of the progress of events is accurate.” 
—Saturday Review. 

‘*A very calm, temperate, and impartial review of 
the eighteen years’ experiment which was initiated 
by Grattan and ended by Pitt.”—Daily Chronicle, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (C0”S NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. PATER._PLATO and PLATONISM. A 


Series of Lectures by WALTER Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Uxford, Author of “I inary 
Portraits,” ** Marius the Epicurean,” &. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 61, i — 


TIMES.—“ We cannot readily recall a work dealing with Plato as a man and a thinker which is at once 
more suggestive in presentation and more attractive in style......No serious student of Plato and of his place 
in Greek philosophy can fail to acknowledge that Mr. Pater has presented both in a c’ear, original, and 
singularly suggestive fashion.” 


Mr. W. W. FOWLER —The CITY-STATE of the 


GREEKS AND ROMANS. A Survey introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By W. WarpE 
Fow er, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crow. 8vo, 53. 
P nay al The purpose is excellent, and Mr, Warde Fowler executes it in very skilful and scholarly 
‘ashion.” 
UNIFORM WITH MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ ENGLISH POETS.” 


Mr. H. CRAIK.—ENGLISH PROSE SELEC- 


TIONS. With Critical Intreductions by various Writers and General Introduction to each Period, 
so 4 Heyry Craik, C.B., LL.D. Vol. 1. FOURTEENTH to SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
vO, 73. 


Mr. J. S. KELTIE. — The STATESMAN’S. 


YEAR-BOOK ; a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Revised after 
the Official Returns. For the year 1893. Edited by J. Scorr Kexrie, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal 
Gec graphical Society. Thirtieth year of publication. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 


ATHENZUM.—“**‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book’ is the king of books of reference; the best, not only of 
this country, but of al) countries; not only the best fur some purposes, but for most purposes for which 
books of rc ference are required...... On the whole, a perfect work,” 


Rev. A. WILLINK.—The WORLD of the UN- 


Prey - a Essay on the Relation of Higher Space to Things Eternal. By AnTHUR WILLINK. Crown 
vo, 33. 6d, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. F. M. CRAWFORD.—CHILDREN of the 


KING. By F. Marion CrawrorD, Author of “ Khaled,’ “ Don Orsino,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—“ Has all the high lights and deep shadows of a tragic romanc3 told with a poet’s 
sincer: y and truth.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The story is in every respect an almirable example of its author’s work.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford has not done better than‘ Tho Children of the King’ for a long 
time. ‘Ihe story itself is a simple and a beantifal one.” 


Miss MARY DICKENS.—A MERE CIPHER. By 


Mary AncGera Dickens, Author cf ‘* Cross-Currents,”’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILL\N’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—The LETTERS of 


CHARLES DICKENS, Fdited by bis Sister-in-Law and his eldest Daughter, 1833-1870. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Re- 


| 20 frum the Times. Vol, I., 1870-1875; Vol. II., 1876-1281; Vol. 11I., 1881-1886. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d, 
each, 


THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF THE “ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spencer Walpole. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


SELECTIONS from WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. Edited by Sipney CoLvin, 18.0, 2s, 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S PRIMERS, 


A PRIMER of CHAUCER. By Alfred W. Pollard. 


Pott 8vo, ls. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Of the qualities required for making a good primer Mr. Pollard has 
many; not only knowledge, clearness, power of compacting and arranging, but soberuess and caution, free- 
dom from the fan:tical aid the fantastic, those two curses of the Euglish scholar. In al that concerns 
literary science this is distinctly the best book on Chaucer that has yet appeared.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ It is un admirably simple and concise compet dium of all that is knowua about the poetand 
his works, and forms 2 valuable addition tu the series in which it appears.” 


A PRIMER of HORTICULTURE. Ten Lectures 


delivered for the Surrey County Council by J. Wricur, F.R. H.S., Assistant-Editor of the Journal of 
Horticulture. Pott 8vo, ls. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE’S WORKS. 


Rev. F. D. MAURICE.—The GOSPEL of ST. 


JOHN. A Series of Discourses, By FREDERICK Denison Maurice. Crown 8vo, 33. 60. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Second Part. 


By A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School. Revired and Corrected. Globe 8vo, 43. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 401. MARCH, 1893. 
CONTENTS, 
5. A Jacobite LAUREATE. 
6. THE APOSTACY OF JULIAN FuLke. By Alan Adair, 


In Two Parts. Part I. : 
7. Tue Limno or Progress. By Frederick Greenwood. 


. TAYLOR OF BARONSGATE. 

. GUSTAVE Flaubert. By Henry James. 

. Miss Stuart’s LeGacy. By Mrs. Steele. Chaps. 4-6. 
. THE FuTURE OF FieLp-Sports. By G. W. Hartley. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For MARCH, 1893, price Sixpence, contains :— 

1, Princess VictoriA Mary oF Teck. Engraved by{ 6. THe Patuos oF A VILLAGE LIFE. 
W. Biscombe Garduer, from a Photograph by | 7. CarGoStTreamsutps. He: bert Russell, 
Hills and Saunders, Oxford. Frontispiece. by D. B. Waters 

2, Dick StTaNEsBY’s HUTKEEPER. (Concluled.){ 8. RouND AnouT WALBERSWICK AND SoUTHWOLD. 
Mary Gaunt. Illustrated. E. Boyer Brown. Illustrated by P. H. Dela- 

3. But-Doas. Wilton J. Rix. Illustrations from motte. : 7 
Photographs by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 9. Vera Biavatsky. Edith Staniforth. 

4, Heron Court. Susan, Lady Malmesbury. Illus-| 10. Tae Great NorTHERN RatLway COMPANY AND 
trated by E. H. New. irs Locomotives. A. J. Brickwell, of the 

5. Urrper Burmay, Colonel J. G. B. Stopford. Surveyor’s Department, King’s Cross, Tllus- 
Tilustrated. trated. 


woh 


“3. A. Oo.” 
Illustrated 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Now ready, at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


The PARTITION of AFRICA. By J. Scott 
KE tik, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographicel Society, Editor of 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book.”’ With 21 Maps, large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ Well-written, well-informed, and lavishly illustrated with maps.’”’—Daily 

Chronicle. 

* A welcome contribution to the history of our own times.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 


Africa. By Epwarp CoopE Hork, Master-Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, 
and a number of Original Illustrations, larg+ post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
**To those interested in the progres of civilisation in Central Africa, this 
ook may be unhes‘tatingly commended.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


EASTERN GEOGRAPHY : a Geography of 


the Malay Peninsula, Indo-China, the Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, 
and New Guinea. By A. H. Kerang, B.A., F.R.G.S. With a Coloured Map, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“‘The author knows his subject thoroughly, and his treatment of it is in 
accordance with the methods of the highest authorities on geographical science.” 


—Nature. 
Just published, SECOND EDITION. 


LETTERS on CAVALRY. By Prince Kraft 


zu HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Colonel N. L. WaLrorD, R.A. 
With 3 Folding Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform in Size. 
LETTERS on ARTILLERY. 6 Plates, 2nd Edition, 7s. 6°. 
LETTERS on INFANTRY. Second Edition, 6s. 


“The productions of a thoughtful, experienced, and practical soldier, who has 
enjoyed unusual opportunities for arriving at correct conclusions,”’—Athenewm. 


Recently published, large post 4to, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


The FAYUM and LAKE MOERIS. By 


Major R. H. Brown, R.E., Inspector-General of Irrigation, Upper Egypt. 
With a Prefatory Note by Colonel Sir Cotin Scort-Moncrierr, K.0.M.G, 
C.S I. Ilustrations and Diagrams, and a new Map. 

Well illustrated, excellently got-up, and forms a valuable addition to the 
knowledge we possess of one of the most interesting of all lands,.’’—Times, 


Just published, THIRD EDITION. 


LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE: being a Short 


Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County. By Sir 0. H. J. 
ANDrRSON, Bart. Edited and Revised by the Rev. A. R. Mappison, M.A., 
F.8.A., Priest-Vicar and Succ: ntor of Lincoln Catheiral, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
with Map, price 3s. 


The SLAVE QUESTION in EAST AFRIOA, 


HELIGOLAND for ZANZIBAR; or, One 


Island Full of Free Men for Two Full of Slaves. By Horace WALLER, Editor 
of ‘‘ Livingstone’s Last Journals.”” Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


MARCH. 


REVIEW. 


THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE: OPINIONS OF MEN OF BUSINESS. 

VACCINATION AGAINST AsIATIC CHOLERA, By Dr. Haffkine (of the Pasteur 
Institute). 

Dutcu Society 1n Java. By W. Pasil Worsfold. 

AMERICAN SIDELIGHTS ON HOME-RULE. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

THE DRE«M AS A REVELATION. By Professor Sully. 

Tue COLLEGE OF France. By Frederic Carrel. 

Urpan Porpurations. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Bedford, 

Wine GROWING IN CALIFORNIA, By William Roberts, 

Tue History oF A MovemMENT. By Mrs. Garrett Anderson. 

Tue FamiListére at Guise, By Charles Hancock, 

Tue New spirit. By J. Addington Symonds, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GULNKAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFOKD STRI=l, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST, 


HOMER and the EPIC. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 93. net. ‘ [On Monday next, 


Contents :—Homer’s Place in Literature —Introduction to Wolf — Wolf’s 
Theory—Criticisms of Wolf—The Composition of the Iliad—Odysseus and the 
Extant Odys:ey—Oomposition of the Odyssey—Composition of the Odyssey : 
Attacks on Book I.—Attempts to Date the Odyssey—Calypso and Cires—Attempts 
to dislocate the Odyssey -Conclusion of the Odyssey—Homer and other Early 
Epics—The “ Sorg of Roland ’’—The “ Kalewala ’’—Appendix. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON; 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. By J. A. Froupe. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The ANEID of VERGIL. Books I. to VI. 


Translated into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo, 53, 





HISTORIC TOWNS.—(New Volume.) 
YORK. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of York. With Map of the Norman 
Fortress at York. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(New Volumes.) 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) ROUGH|HARTE’S (BRET). IN the 
WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Crown CARQUINEZ WOODS, and othr 
8vo, 33. 61. Stories. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 

PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS-|MAX MULLER’S (F.) INTRO- 


ANT WAYS in SCIENCE, Crown DUCTION to the SCIKNCE of 
8vo, 33. 6d. RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


PROCTOR'S (R A.) OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches, 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *“‘MISS MOLLY.” 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 


“ Miss Molly.’’ Crown 8vo, 63, 


A MORAL DILEMMA. By Annie Thompson. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
** Pleasantly written and always interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
“* Few novel-readers will be ungrateful for the re:ommendation of a good one- 
volume novel, ‘A Moral Dilemma’ is very readable indeed.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — FEBRUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, 
S1euR DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps. 7-9, 

Tue Zoo 1n Catcorta. By C. T. Buckland. 

A Litrte DisaprorintMenT. By L. B. Walford. 

MISTRESSES AND Maps, By Mrs. Henry Reeve. 

Tue Story or Mec. By May Kendall. 

Or a Witrut Memory. By “A. K. H. B.” 

Nympus’ Garpens, By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ASENATH of the FORD: a Romance of 


the Red Earth Country. By “ Rita.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 31s, 6d. ‘ 


NOW READY at the Libraries, the Booksellers’, and the Bookstalls. 


Mr. A. KEVILL-DAVIES’ New 


Novel, ** DOLLARS AR® TRUMPS: a Story 
of New York Life of To-Day.’’ 1 vol., fancy 


boards, price 3s, 6d, 
NOW READY. 
‘‘THERE IS NO DEATH.” By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. Sixth Elition, price 3s. 6d. 
NOW READY. 


Mrs. WALFORD’S ‘HISTORY 


of a WEEK’? is now published in paper boards, 
price 2s, ; may also be had in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





IMMEDIATELY. 


“The DUCHESS,” by Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.’’ Being 
a new volume in The Standard L’brary of Fiction. 
Cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


TOBEREADY «¢ BOND SLAVES: the Story of 


a Struggle.’ By Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Newbery House, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The BARONAGE and the SENATE; or, 


The House of Lords in the tg the Present, and the Future. By Wm. 
s MacpHerson. 8vo, 16s. ; 

Pr onseopa Origin and Constitution of the House of Lords—The Radical 
Case against the House of Lords—Radieal Remedies—Conservative Reforms, 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E, 


MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Forming a Volume of 
the “ University Extension Series,” 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY : 


Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Regiected Elements. By the Duke or ArGrLu, K.G., K.T. 8vo, 18s, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
The GREAT ENIGMA, By W. &. Lilly. 


vo, 14s. 
os ™ 5 important contribution to the apologetics of theism......This great 
argument, which involves a critical examination of some of the main currents of 
modern speculative thought, is presented with rare dialectical skill. A powerful 
book...... aserious and sustained polemic against some of the domirant tendencies 
of modern agnostic thought.”—Times. 


The EARTH’S HISTORY: an Introduction 


to Modern Geo'ogy. By R. D. Roperts, sometime Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge; University Lecturer on Geology in the University of Cambridge. 
With Coloured Maps and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s." 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON- 


STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto Extiot, Author of “ The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy,”’—“‘ in Sicily,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 14:. 

“This volume is an historical and social guide-book in which picturesque and 
realistic description is interspersed with a series of brilliant dramatic scenes.””— 
Saturday Review. 

“This extremely lively vo'ume.”— Glasgow Herald, 


SOME NOTES of the PAST. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Henry Drummond Wotrr, G.C.B., H.M. Ambassador at 
Madrid. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
ContTEntTs :—Three Visits to the War in 1870--Prince Louis Napoleon—Un- 
writt cn History—Madame de Feuchtres—The Prince Imperial. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 








2s 6d. each. 
BIBLE in SPAIN. | LAVENGRO. 
GIPSIES of SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 


WILD WALES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Fully Illustrated, 8s,, handsome cloth, gilt. 


IRISH PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Illustrations. 

“I sympathise alike with the tone and the purpose of the work, and the illus- 
trations are, I must say, nothing less than delightful.”—Mr. Grapstonge. “I 
am desired by the Marquis of Hartington to convey to you his thanks for your 
very interesting book.” 








By Ricuarp Lovett, M.A, With many 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 


HENRY MARTYN, 


Saint and Scholar, First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. 
By Gror@e Smiru, C,1.E., LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” “ Life 
of Alexander Duff,” &c. 

“A beautiful life beautifully told, and the day of small things which it so 
pathetically records has a romance of its own amid the rapid extension of Indian 
Christianity in our times.”—Times. ‘‘ Everyone must be the better for reading 
a life like this.”"—Church Times. ‘‘It should find a place on every minister’s 
bookshelf and in every church library.”’—Independent, 





THIRD EDITION now ready, 3s, 6d, cloth, 


HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS. 


By the Rev. Toomas STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions to 
Seamen, Deal. Illustrated, 
“Tt is not often that a book so thrilling concerns itself with things found here 
at home. It is a book of most engrossirg interest, and as stimulating as it is 
readable,”’—Record, 





With Map and Illustrations, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


The STORY of UGANDA, 
and the VIOTORIA NYANZA MISSION. By S.G.Srocx. Crown 8vo. 
“ The story of Uganda has been partially told by many persons in many ways. 
But Miss Stcck has gathered the fragments together and made of oun a - 


tinuous narrative, This narrative comes down to the beginning of this year,’’— 
Guardian, 





Just published, 8s,, handsome cloth, gilt, 


WELSH PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil, Edited by R1cHarD Lovett, M.A, With 72 

Illustrations, 

“ A volume no less pleasing than patriotic.”’—Times. “ A delightful gift-book.” 

—Leeds Mercury. “ Each district has been allotted to a capable writer specially 

conversant with that particular neighbourhood, and the result is a volume which 

Serves as a gossiping guide-took and antiquarian authority, as well as a collec- 
tion of interesting pictures,”—Daily Telegraph, 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Booksellers, 








MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PERSEUS WITH THE HESPERIDES. 


A POEM. 
By BRYAN CHARLES WALLER, 


Author of “The Twilight Land.” 


To be completed in 8 Monthly Parts, 1s. each. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S 
DICTIONARY. 


Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the 
Garden, and Explaining the Terms and Operations 
employed in their Cultivation. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 


By C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.M.S., 
and D. DEWAR, 


Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, 


Part I. will be published on March Ist. 


SEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 


Containing, in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of 
British Plants, with the Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, 
Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of every Plant, 
arranged under its own Order. With a Copious Index. By 
W. R. Haywarp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ETHICS: an Introductory Manual 
for the Use of University Students. By F. Ryzanp, M.A., 
Author of “A Students’ Hand-Book of Psychology and 
Ethics,” “Chronological Outlines of English Literature,” &c. 

Contents :—Scope and Method—Good, Happiness, Perfection— 

Right — Obligation, Duty — Hedonistic Theories — Intuitionist 

Theories—The Psychology of Ethics—The Classification of Moral 

Excellences—Ethics in relation to Theology and Law—Brief 

Sketch of English Ethical Theories — Books recommended — 

Examination Questions—Index. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, containing all 
the Illustrations. 
Super-royal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, £2 2s. 


EDWARD BURNE - JONES: a 
Record and Review. By Matcotm Beuu. Illustrated with 


over 100 Reproductions of the most important Pictures, 
Designs, and Studies. 


« As sumptuous as the finest printing and the best reproductive 
processes can make it; it is a worthy tribute to the work of one 
of our greatest painters.” —Times. 


“It is not too much to say that a more beautifully illustrated 
volume has rarely been issued from the press.”—Morning Post. 


“It ranks with the most beautifully illustrated biographies of 
modern times.”—Magazine of Art. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 5s. 


A GUIDE to the PAINTINGS of 
FLORENCE. Being a Complete Historical and Critical 
Account of all the Pictures and Frescoes in Florence, with 
Quotations from the best Authorities, Short Notices of the 
Legends and Stories connected with them or their subjects, 
Lives of the Saints and Chief Personages represented, and 
complete Indices. By Karu KAroty. 


BOHN’S' LIBRARIES. 
747 Vols., 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with exceptions. 
The Libraries are now supplied only in the new style of binding- 


The New Catalogue (February, 1893) will be sent to any 
address on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“THE GREAT BOOK-COLLECTORS.” By Charles Isaac Elton 


and Mary Augusta Elton, with 10 Illustrations, being the First Volume of the Series of “ BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS,” 
edited by Alfred W. Pollard, is now ready. Post 8vo, Six Shillings net. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


JESUS CHRIST, By the Rev, Father Dinoy, of the Order of St. Dominic. 2 vols. large 


post Sve, 12:, [Newt week, 


ON RELIGION: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By Frieprich ScnneierMacuer. Trans- 


lated, with Introduction, by JOHN OMAN, B.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HENRY GEORGE’S NEW WORK on the LAND QUESTION. 


5 e e e 
A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. Being an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Various Utterances on the Land Question, with some Incidental Reference to his Synthetic Philosophy. By HENRY GEORGE, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TimEs.—‘* Those who delight in personal controversy and in an ‘argumentum ad hominem’ jressed mercilessly home, will jind much to interest and not a little to 
entertain them in Mr. Henry George's vigorous polemic against Mr. Herbert S, encer.” 
NEW VOLUME of “The INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Frepertcxk Wricut, D.D., LL.D., Author of 


es ig gg Age in North America,” &c. With an Appendix on “ Tertiary Man” by Professor H. W. HAYNES. With 111 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8yo, 
price 5s. 
Scotsman.—t Taken as a whole, the book forins @ most excellent treatise on the subject, which cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the student of geology, and 
which is also written as to be of considerable intereet to the general reader.”” 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Saycn, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Professor of Assyriology, Cxford. Crown 8vo, 103, 61. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE. By James Byrvze, 


M.A., Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow cf Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 363. 
NEW VOLUME of the PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Grore Wituetm Friepricn Hecet. 
Translated from the German by KE. S. HALDANE. 3vola. Vol. L., 12s, 
wee Review.—“ Our thanks are due to the translator for his successful interpretation in our tongue of one of the acknowledged makers of speculative 
philosophy.” 


The EARLY HISTORY of COFFEE HOUSES in ENGLAND: with some Account of 


the first use of Coffee and a Bibliography of the Subject. By EDWARD FORBES ROBINSON, BA. With I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 63, [Next week, 


ART and HANDICRAFT: the Study of English Architecture—Religion and Art—The 


Handicrafts in Old Days—Art and Nature in Old Cornwall—Our Arts and Industries—Expression in Arch tecture. By the late JOHN D. SEDDING, 
Author of ‘‘ Gardencraft,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Writam Granam, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 


and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition, crown 890, 53. [INTERNATIONAL SOCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


JOAN of ARC. By the late Joun O’Hacan, Judge cf the Supreme Court of Judicature 


(Ireland).* An Historical Kasay, reprinted from the “ Atlantis.’”” Crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, price 33, 6d. 


EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE. By A. Horporow.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


RELiGiovs Review or Reviews.—“ The book: deserves the careful study of all interested in the mental combat of science and theology.” 


PAST and FUTURE, Being a Second Edition, with Addenda, of “SATURN’S KINGDOM; 


or, FABLE and FACT.” By CHARLES MOOKE JESSOP, M.R.C.P.Lond., Deputy Surgeon-General H.M. Forces (retired). Crown S8vo, 5s. 
Spectator.—" The ‘ Ape and Man’ question is treated with lucidity, a quali'y noticeable in the book, and it is extremely productive of reflection, Mr. Jessop speaks 
of gaps in biological history, and this chapter, well-reasoned as it is, ‘inferentialiy’ hints at one between apes and talking men.” 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


’ ° e i " e ° ° . 
A GRAMMAR of the HINDI LANGUAGE: in which are treated the High Hindi, Braj, 
and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, &c. By the Rev. G. H. KELLOGG, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 183. 
Army anp Navy Gazettr.—" So well known is Dr. Kellogg’s Grammar, owing to its general excellence and the deep philological knowledge which it displays, as 
well as to the fact that H.M. Civil Service Commissioners for India have prescribed the study of it by selected candidatis for the Indian Civil Service, that we necd do 
little more than chronicle the appearance of a second edition.” 


HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of 


Candiéates for the Higher Standird, By Colonel A. N. PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Bombay GazeTtTE.—“ The book deserves to be widely known, and if carefully followed will do more in a short time to familiarise English people with spoken Hi :- 
dustani than many primers, and much waste of valuable time in trying to pick up the pigeon tongue with which too many of us remain satisfied.” 


PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Part XXIII. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS.—De 1’Appréciation du Temps par les Somnambules—Some Experiments in Thought-Transference—The Subliminal Consciousness—Experiments in 
Thonght-Transfe: ence—William Stainton Moses—The Second International Congress of Experimental Psychology. 


RECENT POETRY. 
POEMS on TRUE INCIDENTS ; and other Poems. By | FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author of ‘“Fra- 


Maria CLIFF. 1885-1892, Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. i ternity.” Feap. 8vo, 23, 6d, 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE : Sanpeur, Kathanal, | Scorsman.—‘‘ All are lyrical in form and lyrical in character, although they ave 


CuRISTALAN. Post 8vo, 6s. of the quieter kind and have more tenderness than fire.” 








. Three Series. ; -| : 
BOE ria suutororn ro, Beomd Kiitons is. Gtach "G04 EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reginald John Cust. Feap. 
Tennyson.—‘‘ I judge these poems to be the work of one who is far more than | em 


a follower of my own.” | 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Certainly not less welcome [Third Series] than its predecessors, | OUT of THE DEPTHS: Poems. By W. Dutton Burrard. 


and in some respects advanees beyond them.” | Small crown 870, 2s. 6d, 
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